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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
Journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


[ee negotiations between the National Foundation and the 
British Institute have now been brought to a happy conclusion 
by the establishment of the new National Institute of Adult 
Education (England and Wales). Some of the consequence of this 
merzer are dealt with in a formal report on another page. Here we 
must hasten to reassure those who have inquired as to the effect 
these changes will have upon this journal. Though, of course, the 
publications policy of the new body has yet to be framed, it is certain 
that ADULT EDUCATION will continue to appear. Whatever changes 
in its format or content may be thought necessary will, we are confi- 
dent, increase and not lessen its value to the movement. 

Another reassurance is due to those members of the British Insti- 
tute who have expressed concern for the future of the Institute’s 
Scottish Branch. The Committee of the Branch remains in being and 
is at the moment reviewing the possibility of establishing a Scottish 
Institute of Adult Education, to perform, for Scotland, functions 
similar to those of the National Institute in England and Wales. 
Institute members resident in Scotland will be hearing shortly of the 
recommendations of their Committee. In the meantime, and as long 
as their subscriptions remain in force, they will be recognized as full 
individual members of the National Institute. 

A further concern of BIAE members, on the adoption of the new 
constitution, was the future of the Institute’s Art for the People 
scheme. The Institute Council is particularly happy to be able to 
announce that, as from April Ist, responsibility for this work was 
assumed by the Arts Council of Great Britain, with which body the 
Institute has had such long and fruitful relations. The Art for the 
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People scheme will continue to be operated from 29 Tavistock 
Square, by the same staff who had responsibility for it under the 
British Institute. 

Had not the provision made for the Foundation’s Second Annual 
Conference in March been so luxurious it might be apt to say 

‘The funeral baked-meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables’ 
for it was there that the first public announcement of the merger was 
made and, especially towards the end of the conference, there was a 
tendency to regard the occasion as the first public meeting of the new 
National Institute. This was unfortunate, for the conference was of 
itself of considerable value. Limitations of space prevent full report 
here, but we cannot omit mention of the stimulating and valuable 
contribution by Dr Bronowski. In his outline on the UNESCO 
“Food and the People’ project he presented the adult education 
movement with an opportunity which, as yet, it seems slow to grasp. 
The possibilities of the campaign are considerable; they offer a 
unique chance for experiment in presenting to a wide variety of 
groups, formal and informal, the many-sided aspects of a vastly 
important and fortunately non-partisan problem. The success of the 
campaign will in great measure depend upon the movement’s will 
to co-operate. We do not know what efforts are now being made to 
bring about common study of the difficulties involved but much 
preliminary work will need to be done if the full purpose of the 
campaign is to be realized. Might not a small working party, repre- 
sentative of all branches of the movement, now be called together to 
undertake that study. Here is surely an opportynity for the new 
Institute to fulfil a proper part of its function and arrange such an 
occasion. 

We shall hope, in the next issue of ADULT EDUCATION, to return to 
consideration of this subject. In this issue, much of the space is taken 
in reviews of the past rather than in forecasts for the future. Two 
articles commemorate anniversaries. Ruskin College this year cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary, while the National Council of Labour 
Colleges, as the successor to the Plebs League, celebrates its fortieth 
year of independence from Ruskin. It is a happy augury that articles 
by the Principal of Ruskin, and the Secretary of the N.C.L.C. appear 
together. 

Readers will remember the account by Ross Waller of the 
experiences of the first of the short-term colleges, Holly Royde, which 
appeared in ADULT EDUCATION some years ago under the title ‘ Fresh 
Air and a View’. Since then many more such colleges have been 
founded. Each new foundation finds new problems, but many of 
those described by Andrew Brown in his article on Burton Manor 
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are common to all short-term colleges and will, we hope, be easier 
of solution by their airing here. 

Many inquiries are received from libraries, chiefly overseas, for 
complete sets of ADULT EDUCATION. These requests cannot unfor- 
tunately be satisfied from the Institute’s stocks. Even the Institute’s 
files are not complete, being short of the issue for September 1945. 
There may be readers who, anxious to clear their bookshelves, will 
be willing to let the Institute have what back numbers they possess. 
The following are particularly in demand: all issues for 1944-1946, 
June 1947 and early numbers from 1926-1938. We shall be pleased 
to refund postage on any of these back numbers sent to the Editor, 
ADULT EDUCATION, 79 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 

Readers, and especially those conversant with printing costs, will 
be aware that the price at present charged for ADULT EDUCATION is 
uneconomical. It has been possible to retain so low a subscription 
only by drawing upon the Institute’s general funds and by making 
economies which are not always, for appearance or legibility’s sake, 
desirable. The Committee of the British Institute had been reluctantly 
compelled to recognize the need to increase the subscription asked. 
It may give a wrong impression that this increase will coincide with 
the establishment of the new National Institute. In fact, this coinci- 
dence is fortunate, in that with the merging of the two bodies it may 
reasonably be expected that the circulation and advertising revenue 
of the journal will increase. Had it not been possible to anticipate this 
there would have been an increase in cost with no corresponding 
improvement in the character of ADULT EDUCATION. As it is we are 
planning changes which we are confident will be approved by our 
readers. 

The subscription for ADULT EDUCATION is at present 6s. 6d., post 
paid, for a yearly subscription ; the cost per issue has been Is. 6d. 
From September 1949 (No. | of the next volume), the price per copy 
will be 2s. 6d., and the annual subscription 10s. 6d., post paid. 


We have not space to comment on the arrangements made for the 
International Conference on Adult Education in June. The British 
delegation seems as effective and representative a delegation as its 
numbers permit. We wish the Conference well. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION (England and Wales) 


Foundation for Adult Education in March, that body and 

the British Institute of Adult Education have agreed to merge 

into a single new organization to be called the National Institute of 
Adult Education (England and Wales). 

At the Constituent meeting on May 30th, 1949, the Council of 

the new Institute elected the following officers for the year 1949/50: 


President: General Sir Ronald Adam, G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Vice-Presidents: E. Green, M.A., J.P. 
A. C. Cameron, M.C., M.A. 
Alderman Wright Robinson, M.A., J.P. 


Chairman of Council: C. R. Morris, M.A. 
Hon. Treasurer: Dr W. P. Alexander, Ed.B., M.A., B.Sc. 


Sir Ronald Adam and Mr Cameron were formerly President 
and Chairman respectively of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, whilst Mr Ernest Green, Alderman Wright Robinson and 
Dr Alexander were office holders in the National Foundation for 
Adult Education. 

Mr C. R. Morris, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, replaces 
Principal J. H. Nicholson, of Hull University College, to whose work 
as President and Chairman of the National Foundation warm tribute 
was paid. 

The Council of the National Institute confirmed the appointment 
as Secretary of the new body, of Mr E. M. Hutchinson, M.A., 
Secretary of the National Foundation since its inception, with 
Mr D. Wiseman, B.A., Secretary of the British Institute, as Deputy 
Secretary. 

Members of each of the two bodies now to be merged in the 
National Institute will be informed shortly of the effects which this 
merger has upon conditions of membership. 

The National Institute will operate for the time being from the 
offices of the former National Foundation (79 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1; Telephone: WELbeck 3177). 


\ formally announced at the Conference of the National 
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THE FILM SOCIETIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by MERVYN REEVES 


NE should admit at once that the Film Societies’ contribution 
(): adult education in its formal sense, meaning their sponsor- 

ship of serious and organized film study, is a modest one. 
But by cultivating critical standards in the art of the cinema and (in 
the case of scientific film societies) by illustrating scientific processes, 
in the broad sense, vividly and comprehensively, they are doing 
cultural work of the first importance. 

Scientific, religious and other specialized Film Societies are a recent 
development ; the cultural Film Society movement goes back to the 
carly ’twenties, the era of the experimental, French avant-garde, and 
Russian silent cinema. To-day there are nearly 200 members in the 
English and Scottish Federations of Film Societies, and a large 
number of groups in schools and youth clubs with essentially the 
same objects. 

Generally speaking, these objects are to provide members with an 
opportunity to see films denied them by the narrow entertainment 
policy of the commercial cinema, to revive such classics of the screen 
as are available in this country, and to encourage discussion of the 
numerous aspects of film production as an art and craft. In addition 
to reviving the silent classics (almost exclusively those in the loan 
section of the National Film Library) societies disinter a few of the 
more successful sound films of the ’thirties—continental productions 
of the standard of Un Carnet de Bal and La Grande Illusion. 

Additional facilities offered by many societies include lectures by 
film artists and technicians, film-book libraries, and critical guides to 
current productions. One or two resourceful societies have even 
achieved festivals of films. The International Festival of Documen- 
tary Films was initiated by the Edinburgh Film Guild. 

More than half the Film Societies operate on the 16 mm. gauge. 
And while this obviates difficulties in hiring cinemas, overcomes 
some licensing problems, and simplifies fire precautions, it does limit 
the choice of programmes ; and the quality of presentation on 16 mm. 
is generally lower. But progressively more of the relevant films are 
being reduced to 16 mm., and science is (very) slowly reducing the 
differences in quality between 16 mm. and 35 mm. reproduction. 

Membership of societies varies from 100—about the lowest 
economic size—to 1,500 and more in some of the larger cities. Meeting 
places range from the unenviable ‘flea pit’ where enthusiasts steel 
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themselves against searing upholstery, to the better type of picture 
palace. Many societies, of course, operate on both gauges, using 
16 mm. for the more informal type of study group. Sunday is still the 
only day on which most 35 mm. societies can operate, and this tends 
to limit their membership to the agnostic and athletic types! (When 
the Manchester Film Institute Society changed from Sunday to week- 
day showing it recorded an immediate and substantial increase in 
membership.) There is a serious need for non-theatrical 35 mm. 
projection facilities all over the country. The new powers granted for 
Civic Entertainment should help. 

The present rapid growth of interest in the minority cinema is 
highly gratifying. What a far cry it is from the late ’twenties when 
the censorship ban was on the Russian films Potemkin and 
October which were shown to the accompaniment of police armed 
with batons in an atmosphere of incipient bloody revolution. In those 
days copies were so scarce that simultaneous shows had to be kept 
running by transporting the film reel by reel from one subversive 
cinema to another. When it was all over the devoted in London 
would earnestly debate a journey to Edinburgh to see the films again. 

Twenty years have seen the audience transformed from one of red 
ties fringed with aesthetes into a prevailingly middle-class assembly. 
Many members, it must be confessed, are putting round the bunker 
of the average commercial programme ; some, because the majority 
of films are foreign, have a linguistic interest and don’t know a crane- 
shot when they see one; others observe the rules properly, scan the 
credit titles, and prepare to attack or defend the film’s conception 
and method. Little of the belief remains that any film made across the 
Channel has, by definition, a charm, candour and subtlety missing 
from British and American work. The inclusion of Stradivarius. 
Musik im Blut, and Vautrin in any Film Society programme would 
have disposed of the last vestiges of that myth. 

Of course a society might consider it proper to show a film because 
of its country of origin, its association with a particular artist or its 
controversial or experimental nature, although in practice the film 
might fail to find favour with its members. L’Eternel Retour was 
such a film: voted the best production of 1946 by an esteemed critic, 
it was roundly condemned by large numbers of Film Society mem- 
bers. Indeed, the members of my own society declared it the worst 
film shown for three years. But as a work by Jean Cocteau it had a 
significance beyond itself. 

Study of the relationship between films on the one hand, and 
poetry, dramatic narrative and design on the other, is one of the 
most useful ways in which the cinema can further adult education. 
And in this respect the continental, and particularly the French 
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cinema, is notable. Writers of the stature of André Malraux 
(L’Espoir), Jacques Prévert (Le Jour se Leve) and Jean Cocteau 
(La Belle et la Béte), composers like Auric, Honnegger and 
Jaubert, and France’s finest actors and actresses, have all contributed 
serious work to the cinema. This is less true of other national groups 
(although our own composers have done a great deal for British 
films) and is partly the result of differences in organization and 
production methods, partly a relic of the contempt in which the 
cinema was held in its infancy as an uncultured nine-day wonder. 

If we are to believe Mrs Margaret Thorp* the possible value of 
films in encouraging the study of good literature is immense. (Even 
the braille copies of The Good Earth, she wickedly observes, were 
found to be in brisk demand at public libraries where the film was 
showing.) And Mr Constant Lambert has recently supported the 
opinion that contemporary music in this country owes its degree of 
acceptance by the public to the use of the modern idiom in film scores. 

I suggested earlier that the amount of serious film study under- 
taken is small. It tends to rest with a handful of hopeful enthusiasts 
working under difficulties—lack of material for illustrations, a paucity 
of authoritative lecturers and a limited amount of mature literature 
on film art. Here the film betrays its youth. Pudovkin, Arnheim, 
Eisenstein, Rotha, Spottiswoode and Lindgren are virtually the only 
authors with any claim to have studied film as an academic subject. 
Film technicians, those actually doing the job, are usually found to be 
too closely and continuously involved in their own particular function 
to be able to give perspective to the subject—though colourful as 
lecturers and stimulating on a conversational plane. But there are 
ample opportunities for preliminary studies in film method. Before 
now the schools should have been turning out an informed generation 
possessing sharp critical faculties towards the film: alas, the method 
of setting about this task is still being discussed. 

A sine qua non of a Film Society is that it shall issue programme 
notes. These comment on the works shown, draw attention to points 
of artistic and technical interest, and place the films in their context. 
Less often they condemn flaws and failings. But it is important that 
Film Societies endow a visit to the cinema with some formality, and 
attempt to give a purposeful nature to a group activity. They create 
a body of opinion which is moved to protest at the destruction of 
films like Gaslight and Le Jour se Leve by commercial block- 
heads, and make public the occasional aberrations of the censor. In 
time they will create an economic market for films of minority appeal. 
Film Societies’ early support of documentary has already borne fruit. 

As yet the repertoire of films available even to societies is 


* America at the Movies. (Faber & Faber.) 
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regrettably incomplete. Virtually two generations have not seen 
Dovshenko’s Earth, Eisenstein’s October, Epstein’s Finis Terrae or 
Murnau’s Tabu, for example (apart from the fleeting and mysterious 
appearance of these films at the New London Film Society). Griffiths’ 
Intolerance is just appearing again after thirty years. These are some 
of the great works of the cinema; Dreyer’s La Passion de Jeanne 
D’ Arc, recently revived, is typical of their quality and artistic signifi- 
cance. A knowledge of this early work is essential to an understanding 
of the essence of film art. It is being imparted very slowly indeed. 

It seems strange that the advantages enjoyed by the metropolis in 
all the arts should also extend to the film—although a production 
from Moscow, Marseilles or Buenos Aires can be transported to, say, 
Manchester for a few pounds. The trade having been woefully con- 
servative and timid, the Film Societies have had to show the way. 
The British Film Institute, paralysed for lack of funds, has been able 
to do little to remedy this anomalous immobility of the film ; but the 
Federation of Film Societies has now started to import a few films 
specially for Film Society use, and we hope to see a more generously 
endowed Film Institute tackling the problem of a representative film 
supply with the energy it demands. 

Of particular importance to adult education also are the specialized 
Film Societies, notably the scientific Film Societies now estab- 
lished in many towns and cities. No better medium exists for 
interpreting the relationship between science and the community. 
In this sphere, for example, there are spectacular phenomena and 
natural processes of great beauty and fascination which can be 
demonstrated by ciné-micrography. And the consummate skill with 
which some of the best of this country’s instructional and documen- 
tary films are made deserves our fullest support. The scope for 
development in the cultural and vocational fields of specialized 
film distribution is clearly tremendous. 

I don’t think it would be extravagant to suggest that already the 
impact of Film Societies upon the public has been such as to make 
a fundamental contribution to the cause of adult education, in so far 
as this aims to promote aesthetic appreciation and the exercise of 
the critical faculty towards the arts and sciences. The cinema will 
never be an esoteric art, but its popularity means that it is the medium 
par excellence for bringing the results of a wide range of creative 
workers before a large public. How many new hands, one wonders, 
have reached Hamiet off the bookshelf recently—if only to see which 
parts have been omitted? 
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HISTORY AND THE ADULT 
by NORMAN DEES 


land, there is an announcement that a Rev. A. Johnson, Fellow of 

All Souls, and a lecturer in Modern History at Oxford, will give 
a course of three lectures on ‘ The French Revolution’. The charge 
is one shilling for the course. They are to be held in the Boys’ Club- 
room. They are to commence September 3rd, 1889. 

There is no adult class in Farlam to-day, and in the county in 
general it would be almost impossible to get any response to a 
course on ‘ The French Revolution’. There would not be very many 
takers for one on ‘The Russian Revolution’. Nor is this a feature 
only of rural areas. Throughout the country straightforward classes 
in History are in a minority among the subjects favoured. In the 
larger centres of population there are still demands for Economic 
and Industrial History, but even these are comparatively few. There 
are, in some places, increasing requests for classes in Local History, 
but it is still too early to say whether these will ever lead to a study 
of sources and historical methods. In fact, historical study in adult 
classes usually has to masquerade as something else. It becomes an 
‘approach’ by which some tutors seek to give coherence to the ever 
amorphous ‘ International Affairs’. It creeps in by a back door to 
prompt a class making a comparative study of Political Institutions. 
It is accepted as ‘a background’ to Current Affairs. 

The Rev. Johnson, about to lecture in 1889, recommended some 
books for his course. Among other works the villagers were asked 
to read The French Revolution (Carlyle), State of Society before the 
Revolution (De Tocqueville), L’Europe et la Révolution Francaise 
(Sorel). He added, disarmingly, that all who intended to come should 
read The French Revolution (Gardiner) as the lectures would be 
based upon it. One will never know how many read any of these. 
One does know that the Rev. Johnson would be considered a very 
ambitious and rather unrealistic extension lecturer to-day. 

It can be argued that it is unrealistic, anyhow, to suppose that 
there ought or could be a much greater interest in History. It is often 
stated that the adult, seeking knowledge and understanding, is not 
interested in ‘subjects’; that, reaching out from experience towards 
social action, he needs to cross arbitrary frontiers of knowledge. 


|: the parish magazine of the village of Farlam, North Cumber- 
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For example, Mr S. G. Raybould, in his pamphlet ‘ The Approach 
to W.E.A. Teaching’, writes, ‘W.E.A. students in general are not 
usually interested (whether they always recognize the fact or not) in 
“subjects” as arbitrarily defined by universities for convenience in 
study, but rather in situations and problems whose understanding 
involves consideration of more than one such “ subject ”.’ In particu- 
lar, he writes, ‘students of history are usually at least as interested 
. .. In discovering the relevance of that study to current affairs as in 
knowing how people lived in the past.’ 

The emphasis which this kind of view places on the need to con- 
sider the motives of the adult student is important, but can be 
misleading. It is no doubt true that many a tutor of an adult class 
has come unstuck through trying to teach History as he himself was 
taught. It is perhaps a sine qua non of adult education that one 
must always proceed from the expectations and experience of the 
student. But it would be to accept an unnecessary limit to the possi- 
bilities which the study of history can offer to the adult, if this were 
taken to mean that History can only find justification if its relevance 
to a current problem can be demonstrated. There is not a part of 
historical study concerned with the relevance of the past to the 
present, and another part interested in the past for its own sake. The 
separation of the ‘relevance’ of History to current affairs from 
‘knowing how people lived in the past’ is understandable on the 
part of a student, probably guided by a dim memory of the boredom 
of the kings and battles of school history. To that degree it presents 
the tutor with a problem of presentation of his ‘subject’. The 
separation is not, however, in the study of History itself. Current 
affairs have never existed in a vacuum, and ‘relevance’ is simply 
knowledge of how people have lived in the past. 

It is possible that the distaste of the adult student for historical 
study is connected with this hesitancy to state that the ‘ subject’ is 
one that can, in its own right and by its own nature, deal. with the 
problems and situations on which the adult seeks guidance. If 
History is constantly excused as something with which to fill out an 
analysis of a contemporary situation, and mainly introduced into 
adult education as a kind of scale of reference for politics and social 
economics, its own value as a ‘subject’, as well as a clue to human 
understanding, can never be revealed. The adult does not choose 
History because he is so rarely given a chance to know what it is. 

The argument that the adult student has no wish to accept the 
boundaries of academic ‘subjects’ is, in one sense, a valuable case 
for increased historical study. For, surely, History is itself that which 
embraces all else. It is the account of the overlap of man’s activities. 
It is the experience of human problems and situations into which 
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the student and tutor will put, and against which they will measure, 
their own. Its value, to some degree, is that it forces us to demonstrate 
the ‘relevance’ of our own problems to the conditions of their 
growth. This it can only do by its own discipline of study, for this 
is its characteristic as a ‘ subject’. 

There are, I think, special reasons why a direct course in History 
would meet the needs of the adult more completely than the indirect 
use of historical material. And, furthermore, they are reasons which, 
if they are valid ones, leave all of us, who were trained in historical 
study and now work in adult education, with an important 
responsibility. 

In the first place, the greatest intellectual temptation with which 
any adult is faced in the contemporary world is to resolve the diffi- 
culties of the complications of knowledge and responsibility which 
beset him by the acceptance of an over-simplified but serviceable 
answer. It is especially easy to do this whenever History is used as 
background, illustration, comparative reference or incidental 
explanation. History, in these capacities, possesses great convenience 
but little truth. In the second place, the conflicting ideologies and 
political systems of our world compete for our faith or our support 
by their assertions, amongst other things, of their historical truth. 
Communism and Christianity, liberal capitalism and democratic 
socialism and conservatism, all rest upon an interpretation of man 
in society as historically revealed. The adult student seeks to choose. 
Historical study in its own right can help him to do that. Historical 
reference can only confirm a choice made on other grounds. 

It is sometimes feared that the adult student, seeking always some 
kind of at least provisional conclusion for action from his studies, 
will reject History since it will leave him with a feeling that every- 
thing is so contingent and inconclusive. There is a conception that 
History, as a ‘subject’, is dry precisely because living issues and 
urgencies are beyond it. And yet it is not difficult to show both 
that all present programmes for action are judgments about the 
past, and that the historical revelation of the contingent and the 
unpredictable is the surest investment against unreasoning faith and 
intolerant action. 

In the practice, too, of an adult class there is little fear that a study 
of History will leave the student in a waste land of continually 
suspended judgment. Even if the tutor wished to achieve that, the 
kind of questions the student will ask would prevent it. What the 
adult student forces upon the tutor is not the need to pretend that 
History is a prompter to the main studies of contemporary politics, 
economics and sociology, but the task of interesting him, the student, 
through his needs, in the proper study of History. 
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The technique of teaching History ‘ backwards’ is an interesting 
example of the way in which what is a possible method of approach 
can become, when it is allied to a fear that the adult student will not 
engage in a study unrelated to contemporary dilemmas, a hindrance 
to understanding, and, for that matter, to action. It is sensible to 
accept that the adult can best be lead towards the study of that 
process of change which is History, by beginning with the historical 
assumptions which he, consciously or unconsciously, makes. It is a 
useful method to begin by stating some present problem, and then to 
examine its development from one or more selected points in the 
past. Of course, one must proceed forwards, that is historically, from 
these selected points. Since history happens that way, from then to 
now, it can never be taught ‘ backwards’ in any other sense. 

All this technique is, then, ordinary and sensible enough. What is 
dangerous is the belief that these jumps back into the past make an 
historical study. For, by themselves, they offer little chance to demon- 
strate the relationships between activities and ideas which constitute 
the enlightenment of History. Any given contemporary problem can 
rightly be the motive for a study of History, but it can only remain 
as a permanent limit to the scope of that study at the price of a final 
neglect of truth. The relevance of the past to a particular present 
problem, that is to say, lies not in some particular resemblance or in 
some dramatic difference at once perceived, but rather in the pursuit 
of inter-relationships until the pattern of growth is revealed. 

The most successful methods in commencing the study of History 
from the interests of the student are well known. They include the 
extensive use of biography, the illustration from local sources, the 
approach through newspapers and trade union records, and the lead- 
in from historical novels. But ways in which a departure, in any of 
these ways, can be nursed to seek a full historical understanding are 
less discussed. And yet, if it is true that to-day there is a need to be 
guided through the ideological and political maze by means of such 
an understanding, the discovery of techniques by which any motive 
for interest in History can be so directed is urgently necessary. 

The belief that History in adult work is the handmaid to other 
studies has not only, as I have suggested, placed limits upon its 
scope and distorted its nature, but it has limited the number of 
motives of the adult student which are generally, as it were, accepted 
for treatment. For instance, while a class provided for students 
who wanted, say, a 100, or more likely 30, years’ ‘ background ’ to 
the ‘ problem’ of current Anglo-Soviet relations would be regarded 
as legitimate, perhaps typical, adult work, a class offered to students 
who wanted to find out about the history of Christmas cards would 
frequently be disregarded as ‘ escapist’. Yet, for all the difference in 
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initial interest and attitude, both classes are capable of being lead to 
a study of History. In neither case need History remain illustrative. 
In both cases there is the danger of a limited purpose ; in both the 
possible end of equipping the student to handle material without 
prejudice and of making him aware of the relationships involved in 
any single interest.. From any beginning, theoretically, the student can 
reach an understanding of the nature of an historical judgment. 

If this analysis is correct, the potential interest of the adult in 
History has not had a fair test. Only three things have been offered 
him: history as a rag-bag from which a few useful parallels could 
be selected to give depth to a current problem ; historical reference 
to illuminate literature and drama; biographical peep-show, social 
documentary or local commentary to meet his demand for further 
knowledge of people and things. Is not our need to build up materials 
and discover techniques whereby all these approaches end with a 
study of History in which its value as a ‘subject’ and a discipline 
is revealed? 


FROM BRITISH TO NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
by DAVID WISEMAN 


N February 25th, 1949, a general meeting of members of the 
(sss Institute of Adult Education adopted a resolution 
which drew an end to the independent life of the Institute, 
permitted its merger with the National Foundation for Adult Educa- 
tion and paved the way for the creation of a new organization. 
Although, by that act, the principles for which the British Institute 
stands are not lost (but are merely given a new means of expression), 
and although the resources, tradition and membership of the Institute 
remain in being (though under a new title and constitution), it would 
be well to pass in review the Institute’s purposes and achievements 
before its particular contribution is lost to view in what we hope will 
ultimately be an even more fruitful record of service. It may be, too, 
that from the experiences of the British Institute can be learnt lessons 
of value to the new organization. It will at least be useful to see what 
were the needs the British Institute was created to answer, and the 
means adopted to meet them; and useful to consider how far those 
needs are still relevant and the means adequate in the changed 
circumstances of to-day. A more detailed survey than is possible at 
this point will be needed to deal adequately with this subject and 
must sometime be attempted, but here we can only sketch some of 
the principal factors in the Institute’s history. 
The negotiations which preceded the merger with the National 
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Foundation and the establishment of the new National Institute were 
long and difficult. But the difficulties arose not from minor points of 
bargaining (for the negotiations were remarkably free from such), 
but because in fact the principles involved were fundamental. The 
representatives of the two bodies weighed the progress of the 
negotiations against the interests of the adult education movement 
as a whole and not against those of any particular section. It was in 
the same spirit that the British Institute itself was founded. 

It was shortly after World War I that the creation of the British 
Institute was first considered. The stresses of war had brought an 
added appreciation of adult education’s place in the national life ; 
the problems of peace had confirmed the need for a democracy 
educated to its responsibilities. The Adult Education Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, meeting under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Smith, were emphatic in their belief that a rapid expansion 
of the resources of the adult education movement was needed. ‘ The 
opportunity for adult education’, wrote A. L. Smith in his covering 
letter to the Prime Minister when presenting his report, ‘should be 
spread uniformly and systematically over the whole community, as 
a primary obligation on that community in its own interest and as a 
chief part of its duty to its individual members and . . . therefore 
every encouragement and assistance should be given to voluntary 
organizations so that their work, now necessarily sporadic and dis- 
connected, may be developed and find its proper place in the national 
educational system.’* The 1919 Report indicated the need for Local 
Education Authorities to take ‘a large and important place in the 
development of adult education’, and consequently urged co-opera- 
tion between them and the other providers of adult education—the 
universities and voluntary organizations. But the report did not 
explicitly recognize the need for a body to promote on a national 
scale the co-operation seen as so essential at a lower level. But if the 
principles and ideals enunciated in the report were to be translated 
into administrative reality it was essential to create some such 
national body. 

It was clear that the proper establishment of adult education as a 
stable element in the national life depended upon a number of 
factors whose continuance in post-war years could not be guaranteed. 
The need tor adult education, recognized as vital in times of national 
crisis, might well be forgotten in the enervating atmosphere of the 
post-war world. It was important to maintain a favourable public 
opinion, strong enough to influence local and national authorities to 
support adult education. An organization was needed, many felt, 
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capable of leading public opinion and, at the same time, able to speak 
for the movement at the highest level. It was in this capacity that the 
enthusiasm of Lord Haldane was so invaluable. From 1915, with his 
resignation from political office, he had devoted his tireless energies 
to the rousing of public interest in adult education. In 1921, largely 
due to his efforts and those of Albert Mansbridge, the British Institute 
of Adult Education was established. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE INSTITUTE 

The inaugural meeting was held at the University of London Club 
on May 28th, 1921, under the auspices of the World Association for 
Adult Education. Albert Mansbridge was then able to announce 
that already 180 of the men and women invited to membership had 
agreed to support the Institute. He spoke on the purposes for which 
they met: ‘ By the foundation of the Institute it is hoped to create a 
widespread public opinion which shall ultimately win for adult educa- 
tion its rightful place in the national system. . . . Essentially it will be 
an instrument of research and propaganda.’ There were, perhaps 
naturally, fears among some that the Institute’s functions would 
develop in rivalry of existing organizations. The Institute’s founders, 
alive to these fears, were emphatic in declaring that its aims did not 
impinge upon the duties of other societies. ‘ We wish to co-operate 
with all those who are working in the same cause,’ said Lord Haldane, 
‘We wish to avoid treading on other people’s toes.’ The Institute 
was not to concern itself with the actual teaching work of adult 
education. ‘ Even if’, said Mansbridge, ‘ research should suggest to 
the Institute the need of some experiment, it will seek to induce the 
proper body to undertake it. It may become a critic by its very nature 
but it is quite outside its purpose to undertake the business of 
instruction.’ There need have been little fear that the new body 
would not find ample work within its own terms of reference as to 
need to venture into the field of provision, but, whatever the reason, 
the fear persisted. Perhaps as much on that account as any other, the 
original membership was restricted, at first to 300, and only later 
raised to 600. From the start this number included most of the leading 
men and women in the movement. They were encouraged by the 
support of others who, not actively engaged in education, yet saw in 
the work of the Institute a fruitful way of contributing to a most 
vital national service. 

It was upon the modest subscription asked of these men and 
women that the British Institute relied for its finances. For four years 
the hospitality offered it by its parent body, the World Association, 
permitted economy, but the rapid growth of its work and responsi- 
bilities made it necessary to seek other offices and soon to establish 
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its independence from the World Association. This step could not 
have been made without the support of the Charitable Trusts, upon 
one or other of which, from 1924 onwards, the Institute was able to 
rely for generous support. Either by general subsidy or by grants for 
specific projects of research or experiment, the Institute was helped 
at different times by the Cassell, Carnegie, Thomas Wall, Noel 
Buxton, York and William Briggs Trusts, as well as by a number of 
private benefactions. Among these latter was a legacy from Lord 
Haldane who had continued, even when ill-health compelled his 
resignation from the office of President, to help the Institute in 
whatever ways he could. It was fitting that on his death in 1928 a 
Memorial Fund should be launched in his name to help carry on the 
work he had begun, and though the sum collected was insufficient to 
carry out the ambitious schemes first projected a steady though small 
income has continued to help the Institute. 

From the beginning of its existence, however, the Institute’s 
financial position is referred to in its Annual Reports in such terms 
as ‘unsatisfactory’, ‘inadequate’, ‘working on a narrow margin’. 
In the year 1926, five years after its inaugural meeting, subscription 
income and trust subsidy combined still amounted to less than £1,000. 
On this modest income the Institute had already established a firm 
reputation and made many valuable contributions to the theory of 
the movement. Its Commission on the Educational Functions of 
Settlements, the first of a series of valuable committee inquiries into 
specific problems of the movement, had led to the publication of a 
stimulating report and some practical results. A volume of essays, 
The Way Out, had assembled a variety of talent to consider the 
fundamental problems of adult education. Its Handbook and 
Directory of Adult Education offered a useful survey of the move- 
ment’s resources. By pamphlets, meetings and conferences, it had 
directed attention to the possibilities open to Local Education 
Authorities. It had co-operated with a number of bodies in the 
examination of specialized aspects of adult education and, with the 
Tutors’ Association, had established a Commission to inquire into 
the urgent problem of the Supply and Training of Tutors. By its 
Annual Conferences it had brought together men and women from 
all walks of life and from all sections of the adult education move- 
ment. These were weighty achievements for a body of such small 
membership (only by 1929 was it possible to report a membership 
of 600), slender income and young life, and they set the pattern for 
the years to come. 

The individual member was the foundation upon which the Insti- 
tute’s contribution to the movement was built. It was their expert 
knowledge which guided the Institute’s investigations ; it was their 
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enthusiasm which maintained the Institute in being. But it was not 
to be expected that they alone—contributing, as many of them 
already were, to other sections of the movement—could bear the 
whole financial burden of what was as much a service to organizations 
as to individuals. It was natural, as the responsibilities of the British 
Institute widened, that it should seek the assistance of these organiza- 
tions. An appeal to the Universities and Local Education Authorities 
produced immediate results, though the amount of subscription asked 
was too small to offset the growing expenses. Although corporate 
bodies were thus invited to support the Institute they received for 
their subscription no right of representation beyond that possessed 
by ordinary members. According to the amount of their subscription 
they could nominate one or more persons to individual membership ; 
these took their chance of election to the governing body, the General 
Council, with other members. It was activity within, and enthusiasm 
for, the British Institute which was judged the title for office. Never- 
theless from the beginning the Council had been representative of 
the whole movement. The balance of that representation, however, 
was never laid down by constitutional formulae but merely reflected 
the wide range of interests in the Institute membership. The growing 
participation of LEAs in the work of the Institute led to suggestions 
that constitutional practice be modified to permit the creation of a 
Standing Committee of LEAs within the Institute, but no decision on 
this proposal was ever made. LEA members of the Institute were 
themselves emphatic in their defence of the principle of individual 
membership, which, they felt, guaranteed a freedom to experiment 
and initiate, which was worth preserving even at the cost of financial 
instability. 

The record of work of the Institute—too considerable for detailed 
mention here—confirmed the wisdom of its founders. By 1939 many 
of the purposes which the Institute had been established to achieve 
were within sight of realization. World War II further emphasized 
the nation’s need for the services of adult education and posed again 
the questions in answer to which, after World War I, the British 
Institute had been founded. Since then important changes, them- 
selves partly the consequences of the work of the Institute and its early 
agitation for the public recognition of adult education, had taken 
place. It soon became clear, and especially so after the passing of the 
Education Act of 1944, that post-war developments would demand, 
nationally as well as regionally, a greater measure of co-ordination 
than had been won in the past and would need the expert services of 
an organization equipped with greater material resources than the 
British Institute, with its solely individual membership, could, 
apparently, provide. The Council of the Institute was never in doubt 
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as to the need for such an organization but its own experience had 
convinced it that an essential element of success was the inclusion 
. Of a responsible individual membership. 

The story of the negotiations which led to the establishment of the 
National Foundation for Adult Education has no place here but it 
should be recorded that from the first the British Institute co-operated 
fully in the work of the Foundation, offered whatever assistance it 
could to its staff and sought every opportunity of clarifying the con- 
fusion that existed. It therefore welcomed the opportunity offered it 
by the Foundation in January 1948 to discuss common problems. 
The happy outcome of the negotiations which were initiated by the 
informal talk that resulted is the establishment of a new national 
body, the National Institute of Adult Education (England and Wales), 
whose constitution, while rightly confirming on the corporate bodies 
major responsibility for policy, recognizes the right of individual 
members to contribute to the framing of that policy and to play an 
active role in its execution. It may be confidently expected that this 
union of corporate and individual energies will be no less fruitful in 
its results than the old relationship. 
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RUSKIN COLLEGE, 1899-1949 
by LIONEL ELVIN 


fifty years ago. Its foundation was inspired by an idea that was 

as surprising then as it is familiar now: to offer to adult men 
and women workers full-time residential education, different from 
but not inferior to the education offered to younger people at the 
colleges of a university. The idea was surprising in 1899, and perhaps 
especially in Oxford, but it had not sprung out of a vacuum. The 
workers of this country already had, in one form or another, a long 
tradition of struggle for adequate education ; and many well-educated 
people had taken the initiative in joining with them in one form or 
other of teaching and common study. Not the least among these was 
John Ruskin, and it was partly in recognition of his lectures to 
working men, partly in recognition of his exposition of a civilization 
that went beyond cash profit and cash loss, that the new Hall was 
given his name. 

The new College was not, however, tied to his or to anyone’s ideas. 
This was explicitly stated by the founders and it has been a cardinal 
principle of the College ever since. Its purpose was to promote study 
and thought, in relation to a clear social need and to what the workers 
of this country felt their own concerns to be, but not to rivet on them 
any one man’s system, be it that of Ruskin or that of Marx. Some 
have called this treachery to the working-class. Others have called it 
education. 

The founders of Ruskin were, in the first place, Walter Vrooman, 
an American radical who had come to Oxford to study philosophy, 
and in the second place his wife (who was eventually associated with 
the College for longer than himself) and Charles A. Beard, a young 
graduate student reading history with Professor York Powell and 
later to be known as one of the most distinguished of American social 
historians. Beard wrote, shortly before his death last year, to say 
that they had realized how important in English society were the 
growing organizations of the British workers, and especially the 
trade unions, and that it was clear that their leaders and keen mem- 
bers would soon need the educational equipment that would enable 
them to fill the role not merely of officials but of statesmen. Before 
the College was founded, therefore, efforts were made to find out 
what the volume of response among British working class organiza- 
tions was likely to be. The response was remarkable: more than 
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300,000 organized workers were represented at the foundation meet- 
ing in the Oxford Town Hall. Among well-known trade union leaders 
who associated themselves enthusiastically with Ruskin from the 
start were Ben Tillett, James Sexton and C. W. Bowerman. Tillett 
visited and spoke at Ruskin frequently in his later years, and C. W. 
Bowerman was Chairman of the Governing Council from its incep- 
tion until his death. 

But why put a workers’ college in Oxford? The founders had 
two reasons: partly that thereby, with goodwill, great educational 
facilities might be available to Ruskin men and women as they could 
not be in a different kind of city, and partly in order that the presence 
of working men students in Oxford might give a greater sense of 
immediacy and practicality to the study of social questions. The aim 
—and this was before the WEA and Tutorial Classes Committees— 
was that same equal partnership between worker-students and 
university trained men who recognized a social responsibility on 
which these later movements were to be based. 

After fifty years it is interesting to review the history of a pioneer 
institution and it is even more interesting to review the principles on 
which it was based and to ask how they have proved in the test of 
practice, and whether, or with what modifications, they are valid 
for the future. 

The bare historical facts are likely to be of great interest to those 
who have been intimately associated with Ruskin, and no doubt of 
less interest to those who have not. The more important may be 
briefly mentioned. The Hall started at number 14 St. Giles’, a private 
house formerly occupied by T. H. Green. This was the residential 
home of what was really a ‘Ruskin Movement’, for an extensive 
Correspondence School was started at once and before long rather 
different ‘ Halls’ were established in two or three northern industrial 
cities where working men would live, go out to their work, and 
return for organized study in the evenings. This latter side of the work 
disappeared in time, but the Correspondence Schoo! continues. 

The residential college in Oxford was the heart of the work. It 
had some unusual features. At first all the domestic work, including 
the catering and the cooking, was to be done by the students ; and in 
the first few weeks (such was idealism!) it was supposed that this 
could be done by every student doing what he wanted, when it was 
wanted, and without any roster of duties. The students themselves 
took this in hand, formed a House Committee, and appointed three 
members to serve in rotation as the responsible officials with a proper 
roster of duties for every one. But in due time it was discovered to be 
wiser to employ a real cook and then one or two other domestic 
helpers. Now there is a Domestic Bursar and a proper domestic 
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staff, though students do much of the washing-up and dust their 
own rooms. 

On the academic side university lectures were not at first open to 
Ruskin students, though a considerable number of university teachers 
came and gave either single lectures or set courses in the College. In 
spite of this, feeling between the University (more particularly, of 
course, the undergraduates) and the College was apt to be unpleasant 
at times: if there was a certain contempt on one hand there was an 
aggressive resolution to tolerate no slight on the other. I don’t think 
any Ruskin man, remembering the conditions of the time, wouid 
feel very apologetic about this, even though some of the manifesta- 
tions may have been a little ebullient. After a few years relations 
became very different. Ruskin students were enabled to sit for the 
University Diploma in Economics and Political Science (and they 
have had an excellent record therein) and relevant university lectures 
were opened to them. The College (in spite of some misapprehension 
to the contrary) is not part of the University, and neither the College 
nor the University has ever suggested that it should be. Were it to 
become a recognized hall of residence or college in the University 
it would have to refuse admittance to any but matriculated students, 
and this would be to deny its very purpose. But it is recognized by 
the University for teaching for the Economics Diploma, university 
lectures are attended by its students, some of its tutors teach for the 
University, some university tutors teach for the College, and outside 
academic work Ruskin students are active members of university 
clubs and societies and its association football team plays in the 
league of University Colleges. Relatic.s, in short, are excellent ; and 
such independence as is surely proper is preserved. 

It is sometimes suggested that the once-famous dispute at Ruskin 
in 1908-9 was over this question. It is sometimes suggested that it 
was over the question of the teaching of Marxism, which is nearer 
the truth. Out of the secession of that time grew the Labour College 
(now defunct), the Plebs League and eventually the ‘ National Council 
of Labour Colleges ’. This is an old story—forty years old—and the 
old sectarian bitterness is dead, or should be. Students from both 
WEA and NCLC classes come to Ruskin happily enough now. The 
only points of interest left are those of principle. Ruskin still stands 
for the principle it stood for then, that the business of education is to 
help people to discover how to think, not to tell them what they must 
think. And, it may be added, its long association with the University 
and with the Ministry of Education has not resulted in a single 
instance of pressure on tutors or students to express or not to express 
any view they may have held. 

It is in these beliefs that Ruskin has continued. The total number 
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of its students has naturally been small in comparison with the 
university population or that of adult classes. But it has steadily 
increased its accommodation, and its size is now very considerably 
greater than when it started. The private house in St. Giles’ was 
given up after three years for the present site in Walton Street, where 
there were then some old buildings and some derelict cottages. In 
1913 new buildings were at last put up on this site, and in 1936 a new 
wing was added. Two years ago a large private house, with twenty 
acres of ground, was bought in Headington, for a college hostel and 
as ground on which necessary additional buildings could be erected. 
Such extension has been necessary in order to increase the accom- 
modation for students. In former times the number of students was 
usually between 30 and 40, but in the present year it is 103, and 
there is every sign that the numbers will stay round about this figure. 
In connection with the jubilee of the College an appeal has been 
launched for £100,000, the sum that will be necessary to adapt the 
existing buildings in Headington, to build a new hostel there and to 
equip it, and to provide playing fields. 

The increase in the number of students at Ruskin raises interesting 
questions. Some people have suggested that as it becomes easier for 
the sons and daughters of working men and women to get to a 
university there will be less need for such a place. But it is clear by 
now that the increase in Ruskin numbers is not just a matter of a 
‘post-war bulge’: it has gone on too long and is becoming more, 
not less marked. What are the explanations? In the first place, that 
just as the provision of good music on the radio increases and does 
not diminish the public for good live concerts, so the development 
of education, general and adult, increases the applicants for residen- 
tial college education. Secondly, that nothing like the number of 
people able seriously to benefit from university education as yet get 
it. Thirdly, that as the fear of mass unemployment recedes many more 
men and women in jobs will take the risk of leaving them in order to 
gain an educational experience that they very keenly desire. Fourthly, 
that potential demand is beginning to be better related to effective 
demand, especially because of the increased number of scholar- 
ships and grants to Ruskin that are now made by local education 
authorities. There are two other explanations that may be of greater 
long-term interest. One is the clear fact—in spite of the discussion as 
to whether one’s whole future career ought to be decided at eleven 
plus or thirteen plus—that there are many very able people who only 
discover their aptitudes as they reach full adult life. And the other is 
the increasing feeling that whatever one’s previous education a period 
of sustained full-time study, enriched by the intervening practical 
experience, can be a most rewarding thing. At Ruskin since the war 
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there has been a preponderance of students who left school at four- 
teen, some who stayed till sixteen, a few who stayed till eighteen, and 
one or two who already have degrees. 

Studies pursued in the College have also shown an interesting 
development over the half century. Economics and its related subjects 
are still the interest of the greatest number of the students, and most 
Ruskin people would say rightly so. But there is an Arts side, taken 
by about a fifth of the students, and consisting of English literature 
and history and a foreign language. Plans have been made for the 
teaching later of natural science, with a basis in biology and particular 
emphasis on its social setting. The personal ‘tutorial’ is an indis- 
pensable feature of the teaching—if it is desirable at Oxford and 
Cambridge it is even more so for adult students. 

And with all this Ruskin is still distinctively a workers’ college. 
The word is not narrowly used and no tests of membership of any 
party or organizational kind have ever been applied. But of the 217 
students in the College since the war only 37 of the British students 
were not members of trade unions, and some of these had com? 
straight from the Services without any paid employment between 
school and their entry. The College is governed by a Council of 
representatives of the working class organizations that support it. 
And the majority of those who leave it either return to their previous 
jobs or go into trade union or co-operative work for adult education 
or some form of social service. Some do this after going on from 
Ruskin to Oxford or some other university to take a degree. There 
have been numerous Ruskin Members of Parliament (two of them 
Deputy Speaker), one member of the Cabinet, many in important 
positions in the trade union movement, and many in teaching or 
organizing work in adult education. 

Ruskin has justified itself in its fifty years. Its future is much more 
assured now than it was when it was founded. There are now other 
residential colleges, with long-term courses, as well. It is a part of 
adult education where the pioneer work has been well done and 
where the scope for future development is increasingly significant. 
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THE FIRST YEAR AT BURTON MANOR 
by ANDREW M. BROWN 


URTON MANOR, one of the largest of the new short-term 
B residential colleges, was officially opened by the Minister of 
Education on July 24th, 1948, but courses had been running 
since March 29th of that year, though physical possession of the 
building was not obtained until March 10th. The College was planned 
very much earlier and a Joint Committee representing the Local 
Education Authorities of Birkenhead, Bootle, Cheshire County, 
Lancashire County, Liverpool and Wallasey, and the University of 
Liverpool was formed in 1943 before the passing of the new Educa- 
tion Act. In December 1946 I was appointed Warden, with effect 
from April Ist, 1947, and was thus able to devote nearly a year to 
the search for equipment, the struggle to obtain possession of the 
building from the requisitioning authority, and the general planning 
of what we would do to obtain students once we had the College. 
This preliminary year proved invaluable, for once a new college is 
in operation time to think out new plans can be obtained only with 
the utmost difficulty. Indeed, one of the major lessons of the first 
year has been that if a college is successful there is no real ‘let up’ 
and hence there must be very careful administrative arrangements to 
enable the staff to have adequate holidays. 

During the year the College has welcomed 615 men and women 
on courses of one or two weeks’ duration and, in addition, has housed 
courses and conferences of various lengths for nearly six hundred 
men and women from various other bodies. Students have come 
from the U.S.A., Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, West Africa, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Iran, France, Brazil, Poland, New 
Zealand. The first six months of operation were difficult as work on 
the building was still proceeding, and at one time there were two 
courses running in the College and six firms working on contracts! 
In time, however, a smoothness of administrative and domestic 
arrangements was achieved which reflects great credit on the staff. 
Such team-work is essential if the necessary environment for concen- 
trated work on short courses is to be provided. There is no opportunity 
for things to be ‘ironed out’ in the course of a term or even a few 
weeks. Problems and difficulties must be minimized so that a perfect 
environment for work is obtained. 

Prospectuses and programmes of college courses have been distri- 
buted, but on the whole personal letters to individuals, organizations 
and firms and personal visits and talks, of which I gave about two 
huiidred during the first year, have produced the best results. The 
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field of residential adult education is there for the cultivating but it 
needs a great deal of work to make it productive. 


THE DEVELOPING PATTERN OF COURSES 

The College began by setting forth its aims in its prospectus : 

‘(1) To provide the opportunity for ordinary men and women of 
all classes and all ages to have experience of life in a 
community of learning and to return to their normal 
occupations refreshed, better fitted as citizens and as 
individuals for work and leisure. 

(2) To provide facilities and expert guidance for study. 
(3) To become a focus for adult education in Merseyside and 
adjoining areas.’ 
But during the year a much clearer pattern has evolved and the work 
of the College may consequently be more efficiently organized. This 
pattern is now as follows: 

(1) GENERAL CULTURAL CoursES. Examples in this group are: 
Fundamentals of Western Civilization; The Arts for Everyman— 
Art, Music, Drama ; English Literature in the Twentieth Century ; 
Poetry for Pleasure. 

(2) CoURSES ON MODERN PROBLEMS AND CURRENT AFFAIRS. 
Examples in this second group are: Modern Problems—Health, 
Housing, Education, etc. ; Survey of British and European Affairs 
iin the Twentieth Century ; The World To-day. 

(3) SEMI-VOCATIONAL Courses. Examples of this group, specially 
designed for men and women in industry and commerce are: The 
‘Human Factor in Industry ; Introduction to Industrial Psychology ; 
Introduction to Economic and Political Theory for Potential Leaders 
of Business and Trade Unions ; The Development of Communica- 
tions ; Business Administration. 

Special courses on Britain To-day and British Agriculture and 
British Life To-day were run for American and Danish students 
‘respectively. 


CO-OPERATION WITH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

From the beginning of the Burton Manor experiment I set out 
to win the confidence of firms and organizations and over fifty firms 
and organizations have given employees leave with pay and paid 
their fees to permit attendance, not only on the semi-vocational 
courses but also on general cultural courses, and courses on current 
affairs. Support has come from all parts of the country but primarily 
from Merseyside. In this connection I would stress the necessity for 
the new residential colleges to have a large population base. This 
would seem self-evident when one realizes that if one ran fifteen 
two-week courses and sixteen one-week courses during a year a 
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college the size of Burton Manor would require about 2,000 students 
to be working at full capacity. In fact, there are the slacker periods, 
but as a College becomes known these become almost non-existent. 
It has frequently been our experience that three fortnightly courses 
have ended on a Friday morning and that before the next three came 
in on the Sunday we have sandwiched in a week-end course! At such 
times the pressure on the staff is very severe. 

At first, firms are extremely cautious in making use of a new 
educational institution, but once they are convinced that it is really 
giving value their support can be very generous indeed. Once a firm 
realizes the unique contribution a residential college can make in its 
provision of semi-vocational and non-vocational courses the future 
of such a college seems likely to be assured. In ideal surroundings 
such courses for students drawn from many different occupations can 
become a feature of our national life. But we are still in the early 
stages and a great deal depends on the pioneering work of colleges 
like Burton Manor and the many similar colleges throughout the 
country. On our own courses a feature has been the mixing of men 
and women from management and from the factory floor. Burton 
Manor has managed to obtain the support of banks, insurance offices 
and shipping companies, in addition to industry. Here we may fairly 
claim to have struck new ground, for such a college should bring 
together not only ‘ workers’ in the generally accepted sense, but also 
workers from commerce and the professions, and thus become a real 
microcosm of the community. 

The demand for general cultural courses is at its highest during 
the summer months, though we have found it advisable to run such 
courses during the winter to balance the more vocational courses. 
A college accommodating about sixty or seventy students is a good 
size for experiments of this kind, for one is then able to run three 
courses simultaneously as, for example, a course on Personnel 
Management, a course on Drama, and a course on Central and Local 
Government. The variety of students makes for diversity of social 
life and this is, of course, one of the essential features of such a 
college. It is gratifying to find that quite a number of people who 
first visit the College sponsored by their firms have later returned in 
their holiday time and at their own expense. This is a feature which 
will obviously increase with time. On the courses for industry and 
commerce attendance has been predominantly male, but efforts are 
now being made to persuade firms to take advantage of facilities for 


women employees. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE SERVICES AND THE POLICE 
One function of the new colleges should be to bring together men 
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and women in civilian life and men and women in the Services and 
in the Police Force, for the ultimate benefit both of the individuals 
and of the community. From the beginning, the Army Education 
Corps has given Burton Manor great support and in the difficult early 
days supplied a high percentage of our students. But in recent months 
the College has also been used by regimental officers, interested 
particularly in the Current Affairs courses, and here again it has 
been found to be more worthwhile to have a few representatives from 
the Services on a course than to run a course entirely for Service 
people. The College has been part of the Further Education Scheme 
of Cheshire County Constabulary and there have also been repre- 
sentatives from Liverpool Police Force. It is particularly important 
in the case of policemen to foster closer relations with the public as 
well as to offer courses to develop the special interests of the police- 
man, both as an individual and as a citizen. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER BODIES 

In the prospectus the Governors state that the College hopes ‘ to 
become a focus for adult education in Merseyside and adjoining 
areas’ and one of the most important ways of doing this is to provide 
accommodation for residential courses, whether organized entirely 
by other bodies or in conjunction with the College. Such arrange- 
ments have included an important one-week course on The Clash 
of Values in Home and School organized by the English New 
Education Fellowship, a one-week course on Youth Leadership 
organized by Lancashire County Education Committee, and courses 


‘on The Victorian Age and The Science of Living Things organized 


for Emergency Trained Teachers employed by Lancashire Educa- 
tion Committee. During the next few months there will be courses 
organized by Lancashire Education Committee, Liverpool Education 
Committee, the Ministry of Education, Liverpool University Extra- 
Mural Department, Liverpool Chartered Accountants Society, the 
National Coal Board, the English Folk Dance and Song Society, and 
other bodies. In housing a variety of courses ranging through Music, 
Drama, Teaching Problems, Crafts, Social Problems, to Industrial 
Problems, Burton Manor is fulfilling a real need in this region. Whilst 
planning to accommodate educational bodies in our region during 
the summer months, except for a period of three weeks, some places 
have been kept available for individual applicants who are perhaps 
unconnected with any organization. It is particularly important, in 
our natural desire to obtain students, not to fill the College with 
groups but to leave a number of places avdilable for the individual 
who may wish to apply. 

The policy of the Governors has been to encourage foreign students 
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to attend Burton Manor courses, beth to help them to know England 
better and to give our English students the experience of mixing 
with men and women from other countries. In addition to individual 
students from the many countries mentioned previously we have 
had groups of foreign students, namely, two groups of Americans 
attending special courses on Britain To-day, and in the winter two 
groups of Danish farmers attending special courses on British 
Agriculture and British Life To-day. The courses for Danish farmers 
were particularly valuable in increasing our contacts with the farm- 
ing community, and were so successful that another course has been 
planned for the forthcoming winter. 


STAFFING, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The staffing of the new colleges offers many problems, for the 
range of adult education is ‘as wide as society and as diverse as life’ 
and to meet the needs of the students it is essential that round the 
nucleus of a small resident staff a considerable number of visiting 
lecturers should be obtained. In our case it has been found possible 
to work on the basis of a Warden (Current Affairs, History, Govern- 
ment), a Resident Tutor in Economics, and a Resident Tutor in 
English and Drama, but in view of the nature of our Joint Committee 
it has been possible to call on the services of officers and teachers 
from the six Local Education Authorities, in addition to employing 
many visiting lecturers. In this connection the help of local industry 
is essential. 

Not only has the academic staff worked as a team, but the whole 
of the College has been based on this principle. Much of our success 
has been due to the splendid co-operation of the clerical and domestic 
staff and to the devoted efforts of the gardeners and handyman. In 
College social life the Burton Manor Club has played an essential 
part and here again initial difficulties have been smoothed out and 
the operation of a Club licence has proved an asset. 

Burton Manor is a peculiar institution in that it is related very 
closely both to education and to business and is expected to possess 
the virtues and achievements of both. Lofty educational ideals must 
go hand in hand with the streamlined organization which will enable 
students to obtain the maximum benefit from a short stay. Only if 
the new colleges maintain an administrative, domestic and academic 
background of first-rate quality will it be possible for the students to 
get full value from the courses offered. 

Our system of having two or three courses running simultaneously 
has worked very well, though the strain on staff has been consider- 
able. However, I am convinced that such organization is necessary 
to solve the problem of providing a diversity of interests in the student 
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population. Consequently it seems to me that the new colleges planned 
should aim at being able to house more than one course. It has been 
necessary to keep up publicity at high pressure and to stimulate the 
social life of the College we have been on duty from breakfast until 
‘lights out’, and even then have felt unable at times to cope satis- 
factorily with the many demands of a residential community. In this 
connection the wisdom of the Governors in fixing the holidays of the 
academic staff at twelve weeks per year has been proved, for I doubt 
whether, with any less, it would be possible for us to stand the pressure 
of ‘the Burton Manor experiment ’—the great problem is how to 
find occasions to take the ‘ breaks”! 

Week-end courses are useful in the early stages but our function 
is really not that of a conference house but a residential college and, 
in fairness to the staff, the time is rapidly approaching when the 
number of week-end courses will have to be strictly limited. 

In general, the College has become established far more quickly 
than I expected, though there is much pioneering work yet to be 
done and plenty of hard work ahead in the initial development stages. 

The costs of these colleges have turned out much higher than many 
people expected, yet it is essential that first-rate equipment and 
facilities be provided. In order to obtain this ideal setting, reminiscent 
of some of the colleges of the older universities, many governing 
bodies have obtained former country houses and converted them 
into colleges. In our case we aim at obtaining about 40 per cent of 
the cost from fees and in our first year we came very near this in 
obtaining nearly £5,600. There is no doubt that in our next year 
income from fees will be considerably higher. Yet we have managed 
to keep our fees at £3 10s. per week for students from the areas of 
the contributory authorities and £4 5s. for students from outside. 
The week-end charges are 30s. for in-district and 35s. for out-district 
students from Friday to Sunday. 

My considered opinion on looking back over the first year is that 
this is an experiment which is likely to become a permanent feature 
of education for democracy, and for the helping of people to lead 
‘the good life’ in ‘the good society ’. The workers in this field must 
be full of idealism but unless they face up to the practical realities of 
obtaining equipment and of the constant strain of a changing student 
population, they will never deal adequately with the problems of a 
short-term college. In other words, as in all branches of education, 
equipment is not enough. It is the quality and enthusiasm of all the 
people concerned with the running of the college which is important, 
once a really good setting has been selected for such a college. 
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bution to the life of the town. Wisely guided by Theodore 

Harris, the President, and generously supported by the dona- 
tions of the local well-to-do, it continued to provide through its many 
activities both an intellectual stimulus and an opportunity for social 
intercourse for well over 10 per cent of the population. True, social 
activities tended to overshadow intellectual effort and serious class- 
work entirely disappeared from the programme. But the President 
was determined that the Institute should provide something more 
substantial than aimless recreation, and the lectures, the library and 
the reading room continued, despite the introduction of billiards and 
popular entertainments, to offer scope for the more serious members. 

The question of restarting Science Classes was raised at a number 
of annual meetings, but the response was not encouraging and the 
Committee decided, instead, to organize a Discussion Class ‘to 
improve members in the art of reading and speaking’. The class 
made a good start in October 1883, but by the end of 1884 it had 
ceased to be active. Whether the 1875 restriction on theological and 
political argument handicapped the debaters is not certain but it is 
significant that every proposal for re-establishing the class was 
countered by the suggestion that the rules prohibiting controversial 
discussion should be abolished. 

Early in 1891 a public meeting was held to consider setting up a 
Local Technical Instruction Committee. The meeting expressed the 
opinion that the Institute should have at least three representatives 
on the ad hoc body which was to organize technical classes and this 
representation was allowed. But the Institute’s interest in technical 
instruction was not limited to the appointment of members to the 
Local Committee. Accommodation was required for the new classes : 
accommodation was available in the North Street building and 
arrangements were, therefore, made for the classes to be held at the 
Institute. The interest, however, was based as much on financial as 
on educational grounds and the Committee in recording its ‘ thanks 
to the President for his constant endeavours with the Bedfordshire 
County Council to hold as many of their technical education classes 


— 1880 onwards, the Institute made an important contri- 
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in the new lecture hall as posible’ had in mind not only the effect 
of the classes upon the intellectual life of the Institute but also the 
effect of the letting fees upon the Treasurer’s balance sheet. 

The only Institute class able to resist extinction was the music 
class started sometime between 1875 and 1880. During the 1880-81 
session the class, which at that stage had as many as fifty-six members, 
was able to present two very successful concerts. From this point it 
developed into a highly successful music society admitting non- 
members of the Institute ‘in limited numbers’. In 1884 the ‘class’ 
with the aid of professional soloists—though it appears to have been 
supported by its own orchestra—presented ‘The Messiah’. This 
was followed by ‘ Judas Maccabaeus’ in 1885 and ‘ The Creation’ 
in 1886. For the next fifteen years the Easter Oratorio was one of 
the outstanding annual features both of the Institute programme and 
of the town calendar. Despite the popularity of the event, it never 
became self-supporting. This was due largely to the high cost of 
engaging professional soloists with a ‘London’ reputation and it is 
to the credit of the Institute Committee that they were prepared to 
meet the deficiencies in the face of pressing claims on behalf of less 
cultural activities. 

Deficiencies, however, were not confined to the Oratorios: they 
were associated also with the lecture programme. This continued to 
be the most popular of the activities provided by the Institute and 
the average attendance from 1880 to 1892 was well over 300. But the 
Lecture Fund was insufficient to meet an excess of expenditure over 
income averaging £100 per annum and in consequence, entertain- 
ments and ‘ popular’ lectures tended to supplant those of a more 
serious character. Professor Robert Hellis (Magician and Ventrilo- 
quist) and Charles Bartram (Illusionist and Prestidigitateur) brought 
an element of novelty which drew large and attentive audiences, but 
the President had no intention of allowing the serious lecture to be 
squeezed out of existence. At the Annual Meeting in 1885 he called 
attention to the danger of too many entertainments and asked for 
an increase in the number of scientific lectures. As a result applica- 
tion was made to the Gilchrist Trust for a series of lectures at the 
Institute but this was refused. 

The President repeated his exhortation in 1886 and his views were 
supported in a letter from E. W. Lewis (who, until his appointment 
in 1882 to a school in London, had been largely responsible for the 
success of the Institute) referring to the advantages of University 
Extension Lectures. Arrangements were therefore made for Mr R. D. 
Roberts, M.A., Secretary of the University Extension Society, to 
meet the Committee. Mr Roberts stated that under the Cambridge 
scheme, which was then fourteen years old, lectures were being 
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given in sixty towns, that the number of extra-mural students 
exceeded 25,000 and that the scheme would in time grow into a vast 
system of higher national education as free and open to all as was 
elementary education. He estimated the annual cost to the Institute 
at £50 for lecturer’s fees plus overheads. Mr E. W. Lewis recalled 
personal experiences of similar courses; the President strongly 
supported the idea and a special sub-committee was appointed to 
arrange the first course. 

Under the scheme prepared, the University Extension group which 
was established became responsible for the cost of the course, but 
towards this the Institute subscribed the sum of £10 per annum on 
condition that members generally should be admitted without cost 
to a limited number of the lectures. The scheme was successfully 
launched and the courses on Astronomy by Mr I. D. McClure, B.A., 
in 1886-87 and on The Growth of Greater Britain by Mr T. H. 
Attwater, M.A., in 1887-88 were well supported. 

In the following session Mr Robert Tindall, a prominent member 
who had done much to keep the serious lecture alive by persuading 
his friends to appear regularly (and gratuitously) on the programme 
and by lecturing himself, convinced the Committee that the effort 
to carry the President’s policy into effect might be carried a stage 
further and arrangements were made for him to supplement the 
three ‘open’ extension lectures on ‘ Air, Earth and Water’ with 
four lectures on ‘ Light’. The response was disappointing and after 
the second of the series the Committee discussed ‘the smail atten- 
dance at Tindall’s lecture while a good muster were at the Institute ’. 
The billiard and smoking room was the obvious counter attraction 
but a resolution to close it at 7 p.m. on lecture nights was defeated. 

In their Annual Report for 1889 the Committee expressed the 
opinion that ‘the extension lectures, though proving more popular 
than last season, do not attract the main body of the members but 
probably if some more taking subject, e.g. English Literature, is 
provided another year more interest will be manifested’. The 
Extension Committee, however, preferred scientific lectures and 
Mr McClure was engaged to give a second series on ‘Astronomy’. 
Unfortunately, the loss on the Institute lecture account for the year 
amounted to £93 17s. 5d. The financial position was very difficult and 
the Committee, who had previously on a number of occasions decided 
that they could not cut the cost of the lectures since ‘they are so 
attractive to honorary members’, now felt compelled to reduce 
expenditure. The subsidy on the extension courses was discontinued 
and from 1890 onwards they were run independently of the Institute. 

Further economy was effected by reducing the number of pro- 
fessional lecturers employed. Voluntary lecturers, however, proved 
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far less attractive than their professional colleagues and despite 
further reminders from the President that the terms of the Trust 
Deed prevented the expenditure of dividends from Railway stock 
except on the provision of scientific lectures, the Committee decided 
to concentrate entirely on entertainments. 

The lecture programme would have suffered eclipse at a much 
earlier date but for a highly successful bazaar organized in the 
August of 1881. The affair received widespread support ; gifts poured 
in from every quarter of the town ; people flocked to the event, and 
the net profit amounted to no less than £276 1s. 7d. On hearing that 
£200 was to be added to the money already invested to provide funds 
for the library and lectures, the Duke of Bedford donated £100 for 
the immediate improvement of the library. The money was used to 
purchase a self-contained reference section of 356 standard works. 
The Committee’s decision, however, brought up once again the 
thorny question of fiction which had been discussed inconclusively 
at almost every Annual Meeting for years past. The Committee saw 
that the demands of a growing body of members could no longer be 
ignored and after examining the reports and the catalogues of other 
libraries, they decided ‘ (1) that works of fiction by standard authors 
be placed upon the shelves and (2) that works of fiction shall at no 
time exceed one-third of the total stock ’. 

The addition of nearly 750 volumes, more than half of which were 
fiction, resulted in greater use of the library. Few additions, however, 
were made in subsequent years and the stock remained substantially 
unchanged until 1888. The Committee admitted in their report for 
1887-88 that the library needed a thorough overhaul and that many 
volumes were ‘ not fit for circulation ’ but explained that the need for 
economy prevented them from doing much about it. In the follow- 
ing year, however, subscriptions to an ‘ enlargement fund’ amounted 
to rather more than had been anticipated and part of the money was 
diverted to provide 400 volumes, mainly fiction. The consequent 
increased demand once again demonstrated the views of members in 
regard to ‘solid’ reading. 

Details of the newspapers and periodicals taken for the reading 
room are not available, but all reports for the period agree that the 
facilities provided appealed to members and that the room was well 
used. The only criticism levelled against the reading room was that 
smoking was not permitted. The Committee appreciated the desire 
of working men for a room in which they could both smoke and read, 
and the provision of such a room was a regular topic for discussion. 
Little progress was made in this direction until December 1886, when 
proposals for celebrating Queen Victoria’s Jubilee were considered. 
The President suggested that a fund might be raised for the purchase 
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and enlargement of the Institute premises which could then be 
vested in trustees for the permanent benefit of the inhabitants of the 
town. He indicated that a number of prominent people would be 
willing to subscribe and that he was prepared to offer the buildings, 
valued at over £3,000, for the sum of £1,000 including furniture and 
fittings. Additional space, he thought, could best be provided by 
(a) adaptation of a barn in the grounds to form a smoking room 
(56 ft. x 16 ft.) and (b) the erection of a corrugated iron building 
some 40 ft. x 24 ft. The cost of these extensions together with minor 
alterations to the main premises was estimated at £500. 

At a General Meeting in February 1887, it became clear that 
donations to the extent of £1,000 could be expected from ‘ patrons’ 
of the Institute. It also became clear (a) that the promises were 
conditional upon the Institute raising sufficient money for the pro- 
posed enlargement and (b) that the principal subscribers would 
become Trustees of the property. This was not exactly what members 
had anticipated and, in consequence, a resolution—‘ That this meet- 
ing pledges itself to support the scheme by purchasing the Institute 
site and buildings as offered by the President and making the contem- 
plated additions to the buildings ’"—was not carried. 

In view of the unexpected deadlock the meeting was adjourned 
for a fortnight. During this interval, the Committee settled their 
differences but many members stood aloof, and the resolution 
authorizing the Committee to proceed with the scheme was supported 
not by a majority of the 619 members but by the votes of 25 of the 
27 present at the resumed meeting. Nevertheless, arrangements were 
made for the distribution of circulars inviting donations to the 
enlargement fund: canvassing teams were appointed to cover various 
parts of the town, and by the end of the year subscriptions amounted 
to no less than £420. Financial difficulties being removed, the Com- 
mittee met the Trustees on December 31st, 1887, and the Trust Deed 
conveying the property was duly signed. 

Adaptations to the barn were quickly completed and the smoking 
room with its daily papers, chess, draughts, and dominoes—not to 
mention the spittoons—became the centre of attraction for working 
men members. The question of providing a billiard table was soon 
raised but the President, whose advice was sought, was not enthusiastic. 
He doubted whether the room was large enough for the purpose : 
he wondered whether gambling and betting would follow ; he queried 
the effect upon the quality of membership. The demand, however, 
became insistent and before the end of 1889 a full-size billiard table 
was installed at a cost of £50. Financially the table was a good 
investment for the annual income well exceeded the initial outlay. 
The popularity of the billiard saloon-cum-smoking room, however, 
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was bound to affect attendance at other activities. It tended to segre- 
gate the working men members from those of the honorary class and 
to intensify rather than eradicate the differences of outlook between 
them. It proved, in fact, to be the thin edge of the wedge which 
gradually split and ultimately destroyed the Institute. 

The purchase and enlargement of the Institute premises made a 
further increase in subscription rates unavoidable, and they were 
raised to 10s. 6d. per annum for honorary and 4s. per annum for 
working men members. The effect was serious and the Committee, 
alarmed at a drop of 169 in total membership, considered further 
money-making schemes. The great success of the two-day bazaar 
in 1881 had led to a decision to hold a féte on August Bank Holiday 
in the following year. Attractions included aquatic and general 
athletic sports, a grand firework display, dancing to music provided 
by a military band and a host of side-shows. The affair was well 
advertised and more than 2,000 people attended. Compared with 
the bazaar, the profits—little more than £20—were disappointing, 
but members derived so much enjoyment from the féte that it became 
a regular feature on the Institute programme. The Committee now 
decided on a Chrysanthemum Show and this, too, proved so popular 
that it became a hardy perennial. As sources of income, however, 
these events soon ceased to be significant and the Committee con- 
tinued their search for money in other directions. In 1892 whist 
drives and dances were suggested, but the President refused to con- 
sider the idea and, since it was of paramount importance to retain 
his patronage, the proposal was rejected as ‘not being in the best 
interests of the Institute’. 

The constant struggle to make ends meet was certainly not good 
for the Institute but the Committee found it impossible to curb 
expenditure. Activities grew to such an extent that the part-time 
efforts of the Secretary were unable to cope with the position and in 
1885 the appointment of a resident Warden was considered. The 
introduction of billiards in 1889 made additional help imperative 
and a resident caretaker was appointed at a salary of £70 per annum 
(to cover the services of man and wife) plus houseroom. This in turn 
immediately raised the question of further accommodation, and in 
1890 the Committee decided to provide two extra rooms at a cost of 
£650 which was borrowed at 44 per cent per annum. The building 
work was completed in June 1891 and the new rooms became avail- 
able just in time to meet the demand for accommodation for classes 
organized by the Technical Instruction Committee. The Institute 
Committee were relieved to find themselves in possession of a new 
source of income and also to learn from the President that ‘ friends 
of the Institute’ had agreed to pay off the outstanding debt on the 
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general fund and they made preparations for 1893 with a greater 
degree of confidence than they had experienced for many months. 

Before the end of 1893, however, it became obvious to the Com- 
mittee that they needed something more than confidence to enable 
them to keep the Institute on an even keel. Decisions in regard to 
whist drives and dances, the prohibition of political and theological 
discussions, and the provision of a greater number of scientific 
lectures at the expense of popular entertainment caused sufficient 
dissension between groups within the Society to reduce membership, 
in less than twelve months, from 539 to 376. The loss of 77 honorary 
subscriptions was, alone, sufficient to produce an adverse balance. 
Greater economy was, therefore, imperative: less attractive pro- 
graimes, the result. 

While Robert Tindall remained interested in the Institute there 
was little difficulty in securing the voluntary assistance of experienced 
lecturers. In fact, Tindall and his friends, Professor Bower and 
Professor Laurie, were able to provide first-class lectures covering a 
fairly wide range of scientific subjects. But the Committee knew from 
past experience that lectures of this kind had a limited appeal ; that 
the Institute sorely needed a programme which would arouse local 
enthusiasm and they decided, therefore, to make another approach 
to the Gilchrist Trust. Once again they were unsuccessful. Tindall 
and his colleagues persisted. Professional lecturers were engaged as 
often as funds would permit. The attitude of members, however, was 
clearly illustrated in the Annual Report for 1897 which recorded 
that for Mr. C. Gould’s ‘ Peeps at Parliament’ the audience was not 
very large at the commencement, but when the news spread that 
Lord Rosebery was present the hall soon filled. 

The Committee were loathe to contemplate further restriction of 
the already small expenditure on the library. Nearly a third of the 
stock consisted of bound volumes of old magazines for which there 
was no demand and many of the ‘ solid ’ books, relics of the pre-novel 
days, had remained undisturbed upon the shelves for years. Early 
in 1893 an effort was made to get rid of some of the lumber and nearly 
1,000 volumes of bound magazines were withdrawn—the Annual 
Report adds ‘from circulation’! At the same time, fifty new novels 
were added bringing the stock to 2,895 volumes. Replacements at 
this rate would clearly have been inadequate but the financial 
position made it doubtful whether even this would be maintained. 
Readers were far from satisfied and the Committee decided, there- 
fore, to discontinue purchase and, instead, to subscribe £10 10s. per 
annum to Mudie’s Library. The arrangement, which was very satis- 
factory to the small body of honorary members who generally 
succeeded in borrowing Mudie’s books, continued until 1900. By 
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this time the Committee realized that many members were virtually 
excluded from participation in the scheme and that new books were 
still required if the library was to serve the needs of members. 
Mudie’s subscription was, therefore, discontinued and book purchase 
on a very limited scale resumed. 

The one and only innovation during this period was a class for 
physical training. In November 1897 a local man offered his services 
as gymnastic instructor. A class was formed and arrangements made 
for it to meet in one of the new rooms which had been made into a 
recreation room and supplied with a number of games. Members, 
however, objected to the sole use of the games room by the class. The 
instructor refused to teach with other members present and the class 
was discontinued early in 1898. The issue was fought out at the next 
Annual Meeting when the Committee reported that they regretted 
the failure of the class since ‘owing to the rule prohibiting the 
admission of youths under 18 years of age to the billiard room the 
games room is crowded out with younger members during winter 
months and, the present sources of amusement being quickly 
exhausted, the lads proceed to amuse themselves in their own way 
to the great discomfort of older members’. After discussion, the 
meeting approyed a resolution authorizing the Committee to reserve 
the games room for special classes. The resolution had serious reper- 
cussions but it is of interest here to note that the class, which was 
restarted in 1899 and which was provided with fencing sticks, dumb- 
bells and indian clubs, proved most successful. The efficiency and 
obvious enjoyment of the juniors encouraged the over 21s to try 
and by the end of the 1900-01 session the senior and junior classes 
were regularly attended by 30 and 33 students respectively. The 
instructor managed to maintain enthusiasm at this level and the 
classes continued throughout the remaining years of the Institute’s 
existence. 

The repercussions were symptomatic of the unhealthy state of the 
Institute. The members who had objected to the reservation for the 
gym class decided to transfer their amusements to the reading room. 
To prevent this, the Committee decided that the door leading from 
the reading room to the billiard and games rooms should be kept 
locked from 6-10 p.m. each evening. The decision, since it prevented 
the free movement of members within the Institute, was obviously 
unwise but the Committee were quite unprepared for the reaction. 
On September 15th, 1898, the Chairman was called in by the Secre- 
taries to restore order. In the billiard room he found some thirty 
members who had broken the gas lamps, torn down notices and 
fixtures from the walls, broken up chairs and damaged the billiard 
tables. Order was restored only after the Chairman and the officers 
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had been subjected to a good deal of verbal abuse, and the Committee 
on the following evening decided to expel fifteen members. In 
consequence more than sixty working men left the Institute and the 
attendance of others was reflected in the fact that billiard receipts 
for the session amounted to only £23 4s. 11d., compared with over 
£90 for the previous year: 

How far the Committee realized that the fate of the Society hung 
on slender threads it is difficult from the records to assess but it is 
significant that they made elaborate plans to increase membership 
and to revitalize the Institute. Circulars were distributed and a house- 
to-house canvass for members arranged. Steps were taken to form a 
Dramatic Society, a Debating Society, and a Minstrel Troupe and 
an effort made to secure pitches for football and cricket teams. The 
canvass recruited nearly 100 additional members, but the other 
efforts met with little success. 

The death of Theodore Harris in November 1900 was a great 
blow to the Committee’s hopes. He had held office from the establish- 
ment of the Society until 1899 ; his interest throughout was personal 
and intimate and there is no doubt whatever that his wise counsel 
and his generosity not only made the creation of the Institution 
possible, but were essential to its continued existence at every critical 
stage. With his death, members felt, subconsciously perhaps, that the 
thread which had held the Institute together for so many years had 
snapped. 

On paper the Annual Report for the next year appeared fairly 
encouraging. Membership stood at 431. Eight lectures had been 
given and had produced an income of £50 19s. 3d., compared with 
an expenditure of £97 5s. 7d. Thirty-five new books had been added 
to the library; the two gym classes were running well; and the 
deficiency amounted to no more than £8 9s. 2d. Members, however, 
were not interested. More than half an hour elapsed before a quorum 
was present at the Annual General Meeting ; the report was scarcely 
discussed, and the Committee were left to solve their difficulties 
without any mandate from the members. 

Traditional programmes were planned for 1901-2 and 1902-3 but 
enthusiasm was completely lacking. Income from lectures fell to 
£7 17s. 5d. in 1901-2 and to £5 13s. 6d. in the following year and the 
Committee reported ‘ attendances have decreased to such an extent 
that we cannot justify either the expense involved or the trouble 
incurred by the voluntary lecturers’. Membership declined still 
further. The supply of newspapers and journals to the reading room 
was severely pruned but despite this and other economies the debt 
on the general fund steadily increased. The financial position 
appeared to be hopeless and even the Committee lost heart. It is 
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not surprising, therefore, that the following motion was proposed to 
the Annual General Meeting of 1903: 

‘Having regard to the deficiency in the accounts and the continued 
increase in this deficiency from year to year together with the fact that 
there appears to be no prospect of any future increased income to supply 
the deficit the time appears to have come that the matter should be 
before the notice of this meeting with a view to winding up the Society.’ 
A decision was left to the Management Committee. They decided 
to carry on. But a large number of honorary members withdrew 
their support. The Technical Instruction Classes were re-organized 
under the Education Act of 1902 and rent from the County Council 
ceased. Even a Grand Entertainment and Dance resulted in a loss of 
nearly £30. The Commitiee, therefore, reported: ‘The financial 
position continues to be the source of great anxiety and worry. The 
Committee is doing its best . . . but it is quite evident that without 
increased income or some special effort being made to write off the 
debt . . . itis merely a matter of time.’ 

The time had, in fact, arrived. The Society had neither the strength 
nor the will to make a special effort. Members ventured the opinion 
that ‘cheap trips to London and the competition of other forms of 
entertainment rendered those formerly provided by the Institute 
practical obsolete’ and at the Annual General Meeting in 1904 the 
handful of loyal supporters in attendance resolved to wind up the 
affairs of the Society. The decision was regretted by those who had 
witnessed the valuable contribution to the life of the community 
made by the Institute in the ’eighties but even they realized that 
it could not exist without patronage. This, during his lifetime, 
Theodore Harris had assured. Unfortunately, at the time of his death, 
state aid for community centres had not arrived. 


FORTY YEARS OF INDEPENDENT 
WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION 
by J. P. M. MILLAR 
(General Secretary, National Council of Labour Colleges) 


E struggle to build up the British trade union movement was 

a long and hard one. At one period the mere forming of a union 

was a serious criminal offence. But the pressure of low wages 

and long working hours in intolerable conditions forced the working 
class to organize. 

From time to time the active spirits felt the need for education— 
for knowledge. Keeping minute books and account books for a union 
required some education, and as members of an economic movement 
many of the early union leaders realized the need for a better know- 
ledge of economic and allied questions. 

Those trade union pioneers who felt that education would be of 
assistance to them—remember that many of them lived before there 
was any compulsory education in England—could, roughly speak- 
ing, be divided into two groups. 

_ There were some who thought that, if they only had the education 
of their masters, they would be able to emancipate the working class 
from the evils of unemployment, long hours, low wages, bad working 
and housing conditions. There was, however, another group who 
observed that the overwhelming majority of what were called ‘the 
educated people’ opposed the trade union movement. This group 
felt that there was something wrong with ordinary education and 
that Labour would have to provide an education of its own. 

The task of getting even the active trade unionist to see the need 
for trade union education was a very long and difficult one. For 
many years the trade unionist was in a small minority among the 
working population of the country. He therefore had the job of 
convincing his fellow-workers of the need for industrial organization. 

As he began to find that what he gained by industrial action might 
be lost by political action, he had then the still harder job of convincing 
even his fellow trade unionists of the need for political action. As 
education does seem much farther away from the question of wages 
and hours than politics, which may result in the passing of an act 
shortening hours or raising wages, it was naturally a much more 
difficult job to get the trade unionists to see the need for devoting 
attention and money to trade union education. The result, of course, 

was at first a series of attempts at working-class education which 
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usually petered out. Classes were run here and there, mainly by the 
early Socialists. 

It wasn’t until 1908 that those who believed in what was called 
independent working-class education, i.e. education reflecting the 
interests and needs of the working-class movement, laid the founda- 
tion stone of an educational structure destined to last. It was no 
accident that this should have happened about 1908. 

The beginning of the twentieth century marked a new period in 
the history of the British trade union movement. Many businesses 
once owned by individuals or by partners had disappeared. Their 
places had been taken by great companies, employing workers not 
numbered by the score but by the thousand. By this time the British 
trade union movement had had a long experience of struggling for 
reforms and, while some of these had been achieved, conditions 
were still extremely unsatisfactory and improvements gained were 
often lost as a result of, for example, an economic crisis or world 
competition. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Socialist trade union leaders were now beginning to take the place 
of the old trade union leaders, most of whom were Conservatives or 
Liberals. One result was that in 1900 the Labour Representation 
Committee was formed to run independent Labour candidates. 

This new body scored its first success in the 1906 general election, 
surprising the world by capturing twenty-nine seats in the House of 
Commons, a number later raised to forty by an order issued by the 
Miners’ Federation instructing its Liberal-Labour M.P.s to join the 
newcomers. The new party took the name of the Labour Party. 

To realize the growth of militancy among British trade unionists 
in this period it is necessary to have fully in mind the economic 
conditions. Even by 1900 there was evidence that money wages were 
lagging behind the rise in prices. Moreover, the growing competition 
of German and American industry produced narrower profit margins 
for British industrialists and naturally caused them to offer greater 
opposition to trade union demands. 

After 1909 there were big strikes in the cotton and mining indus- 
tries. In 1911 there were national strikes of dockers and transport 
workers and in the same year the railwaymen won a great victory 
after a national strike. It was not unnatural, therefore, in this stirring 
period of British working-class history—in which two successful 
attempts were made to use the law to cripple the trade union move- 
ment—that some of the most militant unionists should succeed in 
establishing a permanent educational organization as a weapon in 
the struggle for industrial and political power. 
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The first clear sign of that was the foundation of the Plebs League 
at Ruskin College, a small college for working men that had been 
established in Oxford in 1899 by two American philanthropists. 
Until 1908 or so Oxford University, then one of the chief centres of 
governing-class learning in Britain, had shown a chilly hostility to 
this working-men’s college that had been thrust into its aristocratic 
environment. Now and then Oxford students would express their 
feelings by throwing a brick through the college windows. By 1908, 
however, it had become obvious to the more far-sighted representa- 
tives of the governing class associated with Oxford University that 
the working man, through his trade unions, was going to play an 
important part in the political history of the country, and so Oxford 
University, to serve its own ends, began to make overtures to Ruskin 
College. These were welcomed by the board of the college and the 
small staff, except the principal. The majority of the students, how- 
ever, were imbued with trade union and Socialist ideas. 

Oxford University was one of the chief centres of conservatism 
and so the students of Ruskin College formed the Plebs League, to 
bring the college into closer association with the trade union move- 
ment. The principal of the college, Mr Dennis Hird, sided with the 
students. In consequence he was dismissed in 1909 and the students 
therefore went on strike. 

The outcome of that strike was the foundation of the Central 
Labour College whose object was to provide independent working- 
class education, an education intended to help the working-class 
movement in its industrial, political and social struggles. 

The name ‘Central Labour College’ was chosen because its 
promoters, the Plebs League, visualized the college as the central 
institution of an educational machine that could eventually cover 
the whole country. The League started to organize evening classes 
and Sunday classes in the various industrial centres and to establish 
local labour colleges to run their classes. These colleges usually had 
no buildings of their own and were non-residential. They believed in 
taking the classes to the places where the workers lived, so that a 
college like Edinburgh District Labour College might have classes 
running not only in Edinburgh itself but in some twenty towns and 
villages in the surrounding area. 


THE NCLC ts Born 

The effect of the First World War was to add to the strength and 
militancy of the trade union movement, and during and after the war 
the new Labour College Movement grew in strength. In 1921 a 
conference held near Birmingham decided to establish the National 
Council of Labour Colleges. The main function of the new organiza- 
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tion was $0 unite the local Labour Colleges and so create a national 
educational machine in order that the trade unions might have an 
opportunity to arrange educational schemes for their members. 

The new national organization realized that it had formidable 
obstacles to overcome. The first was the difficulty of getting trade 
unionists and other members of the organized Labour movement to 
join classes. The second difficulty was to get the trade unions to pay 
a sum that would meet the cost of organizing such classes. The third 
difficulty was that the new movement did not have a clear field among 
the trade unions because another educational organization existed. 
This was the Workers Educational Association which, unlike the 
NCLC, was orthodox in its educational views and worked in con- 
junction with a number of universities and the local state education 
authorities. The result was that two educational organizations with 
conflicting policies were appealing to the trade unions for support. 
The WEA had the advantage of being able to make successful claims 
for financial support from the state, from the education authorities 
and from the universities. From such bodies the NCLC could count 
on little but opposition—it was often refused the use of a schoolroom, 
even though willing to pay. 

The NCLC offered to affiliated trade unions an education scheme 
that provided (1) free access to NCLC classes for the whole of the 
members, (2) free postal courses, (3) free admission to non-residential 
day and week-end schools, (4) free lectures at trade union branches. 

The first union to adopt the scheme was the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers, quickly followed by the Distributive 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated Engineering Union. The 
annual affiliation fee was fixed at 3d. per member. It was possible to 
provide extensive educational facilities for such a small figure only 
because a great deal of the educational work was done without 
payment, mostly by trade unionists who earned their living in other 
ways. (Residential scholarships had to be arranged specially with 
the Central Labour College.) This scheme still runs to-day, with the 
addition of scholarships to residential summer schools. 

The General Strike of 1926 played havoc with trade union funds, 
particularly with those of the Miners, who were out on strike for 
months. The South Wales Miners were particularly badly hurt. They 
and the National Union of Railwaymen had become the joint owners 
of the Central Labour College during the First World War. Because 
of their financial difficulties, the Miners had to withdraw support from 
the college, with the result that it closed in 1929. 

A few years later both the South Wales Miners and the National 
Union of Railwaymen affiliated with the NCLC and so provided 
their members with non-residential educational facilities. 
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Long before 1939 the NCLC was doing the bulk of the educational 
work done by the British trade union movement. When the war 
broke out, and especially when France and most of the other 
European countries collapsed beneath the Nazi blows, there were 
doubts as to whether the British Labour Movement would survive. It 
is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that one NCLC organizer decided 
that the best thing to do was to burn the class students’ record cards 
lest they fall into the hands of the Nazi invaders. He also carefully 
boxed his books, which he felt sure would entitle him to a Nazi firing 
squad, and buried them in the ground, as the early trade unionists 
used to do with their local union records in the days when trade 
unionism was illegal in Britain. 

The NCLC, however, adopted a more optimistic policy. It felt it 
essential to keep active. The result was that throughout the war the 
NCLC’s educational work continued without a break. In those parts 
of the country subject to air raids it was not an uncommon thing for 
a class to dive under the table for shelter, and frequently corres- 
pondence students explained delays in returning their papers on the 
ground that their houses had been bombed. 

Because of bombing the NCLC office itself was moved from 
Hampstead, London, to Tillicoultry in central Scotland. The shift 
took place after the windows of the London office had been blown 
out and the building situated immediately behind it wrecked. 

When the war finished, the National Council of Labour Colleges 
had more affiliated unions than ever before. They covered the bulk 
of British trade unionists. The Trades Union Congress itself, many 
co-operative societies and other working-class organizations also 
made financial grants to the Council. 

The total number of students who took part in courses in 1948 
was 129,000. Of these 12,000 were students in 758 classes, 14,000 
attended 244 day and week-end schools, 85,000 attended 2,680 
lectures to trade union branches and similar bodies and 400 attended 
9 residential summer schools. There were 18,500 students who took 
postal courses. Available courses included such subjects as the 
problems of Central and Local Government, History, Economics, 
Trade Union Branch Administration, Trade Unionism and 
Industrial Management and other subjects of social and industrial 
importance. 

In connection with its educational work, the National Council of 
Labour Colleges has for many years published a series of textbooks 
known as ‘Plebs Textbooks’ as well as pamphlets. Most of the 
textbooks have been published in several foreign languages. 

The NCLC also publishes a monthly magazine, Plebs, which was 
first published in 1909 by the Plebs League and has been issued 
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without a break ever since. Plebs is the oldest of the British Labour — 
monthlies and it is now the NCLC’s official organ. 


INDEPENDENT WoRKING-CLASS EDUCATION 


THE RESULTS 

What are the results of all this work? It has played a very big part 
in making possible Labour’s political victory, which is also a great 
economic victory for the trade unions. If a non-Labour govern- 
ment had been in power, the standard of life of the British worker, 
most trade unionists believe, would be substantially lower than it is. 
In addition, there would have been a very great deal of industrial 
unrest, which would have done still further damage to the British 
economic system, badly shaken as a result of the war. 

NCLC students are found in every department of public life. 
Many have become officials of trade unions. Large numbers have 
become Members of Parliament. Quite a proportion of the present 
British Labour Government consists of old NCLC students and 
tutors. Among these are James Griffiths, Minister for National 
Insurance ; Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Health; and Arthur Wood- 
burn, Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Very large numbers of old NCLC students sit on town and county 
councils and on the boards of co-operative societies. 

The backbone of the British Labour movement is made up of 
unpaid spare-time officers. Local union secretaries, Labour Party 
secretaries and so on mostly come within this category. Very many 
of these officials are present or past students of the NCLC. A recent 
inquiry among its correspondence students alone showed that out of 
18,500 such students, 11,934 are known to be officers, paid or volun- 
tary, in the trade union and Labour movements. 

Such is the story so far of independent working-class education in 
Britain, which is now celebrating its fortieth birthday. To-day a great 
part of the NCLC’s work is devoted to getting the rank and file of 
the trade union movement to understand the nature of the country’s 
present economic crisis and to play their part in solving it. The 
NCLC is supported by the TUC, by hundreds of co-operative 
societies and other local working-class bodies and runs educational 
schemes for trade unions with a combined membership of over 
5,500,000. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Imaginative Painting in Adult Education 


A valuable conference on ‘ Imaginative Painting in Adult Education ’, 
organized by the Educational Centres Association, was held in London 
on Saturday, May 28th. The conference was attended by about eighty 
persons representative of those interested in organizing adult educational 
activities, and of artists and teachers interested in imaginative painting 
by adults. 

The conference was illustrated by a comprehensive exhibition of 
paintings from settlements and centres, WEA classes, hospitals, teacher 
training courses and cultural holidays. 

BaRCLAY RUSSELL, Chairman of the Society for Education in Art, 
opened the conference with a statement of the place of art in education, 
and an analysis of some of the factors observable in the paintings of 
children and adolescents, relating these to the work of adults. He 
stressed the contribution of Spengler, Freud and Jung to an understand- 
ing of the state of contemporary society. Modern mechanistic society 
frustrated man’s intuitive faculties. The practice of the arts and crafts 
could do much to release the creative ability of man. 

The second session was organized as a forum where teachers and 
organizers met to work out a practical approach to their problems. 
Mrs JANE Hurrie described her experiences with adult groups and 
WEA classes. She encouraged students to stand when painting and to 
use large brushes, bright colours and large sheets of paper (newspaper 
first and afterwards brown wrapping paper or wallpaper). With the use 
of such material she found students painted freely, within two or three 
weeks as a rule. She described how it was possible in classes concerned 
with Art History to stimulate students to creative work by giving them 
home tasks. Students thus increased their understanding of historic 
styles by practise in them. 

HEINZ KopPELL poured cold water on the over-enthusiasm of those 
who developed general theories on the place of Art in Education from 
a field of which we had as yet insufficient understanding. He thought it 
unnecessary to produce excuses from psychology to make out a case 
for amateur painting, the purpose of which was enjoyment. He described 
his experiences at the Art Centre in Merthyr Tydfil where responsibility 
for a number of classes in imaginative painting was assumed by the 
Local Education Authority. 

Mrs MARGRET MarKS described the necessity with most people to 
break down their pre-existing notions as to what is ‘ beautiful ’ and what 
is ‘art’. She started by letting students draw writing patterns on paper 
with charcoal. Some of these could then be developed into pictures 
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which showed astonishing individuality. Interest in technical problems 
of colour and draughtsmanship developed later and the work of the 
teacher lay in giving advice where needed, stimulating and encouraging. 
The student must be permitted to find his own ‘ handwriting’ and there 
was great danger in criticism and especially in public class criticism. 

Pat MOLLoy dealt with some of the organizational problems in a 
Community Centre. An exhibition of amateur paintings, organized 
before the class meetings and attended by the prospective teacher, 
had been most useful in recruitment. Members of the group had 
exhibited in the Centre and planned to execute murals during the class 
recess and thus maintain constant interest. 

The discussion which followed was much concerned with problems 
of selection and payment of teachers. It was generally felt that the 
normal rates of pay in evening institutes failed to attract some of the 
best teachers. Young artists and many teachers from training colleges, 
even though they were not good artists, were the best teachers. Convic- 
tion about the idea, and a flexibility and informality of approach were 
essential. One speaker stressed the values to be derived from the process 
of painting as being more importart than the paper results. 

It was reported that in Sussex the need for an organizer to select and 
assist teachers had been recognized from the first and this partly 
accounted for the success of bringing eighteen groups into existence. 

In summing up, BARCLAY RUSSELL said the discussion had shown 
how great was the need for proper research into the problems of teaching. 
There was urgent need for the creation of a permanent Institute to 
undertake this work. There was need, too, for the organizing of a Stand- 
ing Committee to link the interests of teachers, students and organizations 
in Adult Education interested in the proper teaching of art. A further 
suggestion for the formation of a group of teachers in the London Area 
interested in imaginative painting with adults led twenty of those present 
to form the nucleus of such a group. 

In proposing a vote of thanks Mrs Dyson, of Hillcroft College, 
expressed her view that there was so much analytical criticism in adult 
education that she felt the creative processes involved in imaginative 
painting should be particularly valuable. 
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REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, by Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. 
Harbison. (Norton. Allen and Unwin, 897 pp. 42s.) 

A reviewer should, in fairness to his readers, attempt a general descrip- 
tion of the product before him before indulging in criticism and self- 
advertisement. This most valuable book can therefore be best described 
as a general constitutional history of the United States. But acquaintance 
with constitutional histories may suggest an emphasis on legalism and 
the nice points of documentation which too frequently hampers the 
human story of a country’s political growth. This the authors have 
avoided. Here the emphasis is on historical origins and development, and 
the treatment of important legal theories is not permitted to slow down 
the pace of the general narrative. Their approach to constitutional and 
political questions is that of ‘ orthodox’ American liberals. That means 
that on political and constitutional development they are reasonably 
close to the ideas of Charles Beard (although they part company with 
him on the ‘conspiracy’ theory of the 14th Amendment) ; on the lega! 
side their mentor is Holmes. 

The book’s general thesis is that the fundamental law is made by men 
and circumstances ; that it has been, and should be, bent to the satis- 
faction of current needs; that law is not found by the guardians of 
the constitution by processes and from sources which the common man 
cannot comprehend ; and that a democracy cannot tolerate for long a 
supreme judiciary which, confusing economic or ethical correctness 
with constitutionality, becomes a barrier to the political progress desired 
by the elected legislatures. 

This book is, I think, primarily for the political scientist. Its task is to 
describe the process by which the, often vague, language of an eighteenth 
century written constitution has been interpreted, distorted, denied and 
ignored by those who must fit the modern needs of ‘ power to govern’ 
to the general political and philosophical principles of a document which 
is almost immutable. 

The adjustment by ratiocination of the realities of political power to 
the limited governmental activities permitted in the fundamental docu- 
ment, produces intellectual conflicts in which highly intelligent men 
discuss the eternal problems, in ever changing settings, of man’s liberty, 
property, welfare and aspirations. The Supreme Court is a continuous 
seminar, at the very highest level, on political and social theory. 

For the legal theorist the treatment of important cases is perhaps 
insufficiently provocative to whet the dialectical appetite. The authors’ 
most general conclusion is that in spite of the theoretical impossibilities 
of the system, American Federalism and Judicial Review are still very 
healthy organisms. The problems of ‘ dual federalism’ and of ‘ twilight 
zones’ are solved by the Supreme Court’s recognition of over-riding 
Federal purposes. Federal and State governments now co-operate where 
they previously struggled over their respective areas of power, and thus 
the larger ends of national control and administration can be pursued. 
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But the problems are only partially solved, because, to a significant 
extent, the Court believes in allowing both Federal and State govern- 
ments to experiment in economic regulation, and can rarely speak with 
unanimity when State and Federal activities conflict. Turning ‘ govern- 
ment by judiciary ’ into government by legislature imposes an unbearable 
strain on logic and constitutional precedent. Travelling by the compass 
bequeathed by Holmes and Brandeis can give an assurance that one is 
at least progressing, but it would be far more comfortable if somebody 
could provide a map as well. 

The dilemma of the present liberal Court is very real and may be 
incapable of solution on the intellectual level, but it may well give way, 
as the most important fact about the Court, to new problems of govern- 
mental power in the United States. The old enemy was judicial arrogance. 
It has been defeated, and the new evil against which judicial liberalism 
must struggle has not yet made itself unmistakable. In the meantime the 
liberal judge reviews old battles, polishes his weapons and runs through 
the old battle hymns with four or five of his brethren. But while all are 
acquainted with the old song some have forgotten important verses 
which their colleagues remember. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that this is a most valuable book, 
packed with essential knowledge, written in a most workman-like style 
and containing a list of readings to satisfy the most esoteric. It is, 
unavoidably, both large and expensive, and therefore may not find in 
this country the market it richly deserves. A famous American politician 
of the Coolidge era once delivered himself of the opinion that the only 
thing America really needed was a good 10 cent cigar. One of the things 
the British student badly needs is a good ten-bob book on the American 
Constitution. RICHARD H. PEAR. 


THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF SocIAL REVOLT, by William Dale Morris. 
(Allen and Unwin, 239 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

European Christianity since its earliest days has had a dual character. 
It has been a consolation for the oppressed, who have expected their 
reward for patience on earth, in the life to come. In this sense Christian 
teaching has not only adapted itself to oppressive social régimes, but has 
become the official creed of the State, Roman Empire, feudal monarchy, 
and capitalist republic alike. Yet this has been only one facet of 
Christianity. It has also, ever since the life of its founder, been a move- 
ment of social protest, of social aspiration. Men have drawn on its 
teachings to justify not submission but the struggle for justice, for the 
creation of the Kingdom of God on earth. This part of the Christian 
story, obscured by the slanders of hostile official chroniclers, has been 
an epic of heroic endeavour. For those men who rejected the call to 
submission have had to fight not only against the ruling classes of society 
and their secular States, but also against the hierarchies of the official 
Churches. Revolutionaries have perforce been heretics. 

This splendid theme has inspired many studies in ancient, medieval 
and modern history, though none has told the whole story. Mr Morris’s 
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attempt to do so is, regrettably, an utter failure. He appears to have 
neither the understanding nor the most elementary qualifications for a 
great task. The period ostensibly covered by the book is from the early 
middle ages to the present day. The method of treatment is to pick out 
what are considered to be the highlights during the period, such as ‘ The 
Lollards’, ‘ The Christian Socialists’, and to devote a chapter to each. 
These chapters consist, in fact, of little more than long quotations from 
secondary sources strung together by the author’s comments. 

Although some of the secondary sources used by Mr Morris are them- 
selves valuable works many are either unacceptable as authorities or 
are now out of date. The chapter on Social Heresies of the Middle Ages 
relies almost entirely on M. Beer’s Social Struggles in the Middle Ages. 
The author appears not even to be acquainted with Troeltsch’s Social 
Teaching of the Christian Church. The chapter on the Lollards, which 
also includes some remarks on the Peasant’s Revolt of 1381, relies 
principally on J. R. Green’s Short History of the English People and 
Thorold Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, both excellent in 
their day, but utterly inadequate for the purpose of this study. 

Later chapters include more (and longer) quotations from a greater 
variety of sources, but Mr Morris gives little evidence of any ability of 
his own beyond that of a compiler of a book of cuttings. Although some 
of his comments seem to be inspired by a crude pseudo-Marxism, he is 
in fact as little versed in the historical discipline of the Marxists as in 
any other. 

It is to be regretted that the publishers, who have produced many 
excellent works of social history and sociology, should have wasted 
scarce paper and print on this totally inadequate survey of a great subject. 

R. H. HILTON. 


EDWARDIAN HERITAGE, by William Scovell Adams. (Frederick Muller, 
239 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Adams has written a comprehensive and detailed study of English 
history, 1901-6. He has given himself a difficult task since they are 
years which abound in material, and yet are too near the living to have 
made available all the correspondence on which a final judgment must 
be made. They are years, too, which are resistant to any attempt to shape 
them into a definite ‘ eriod’, for although they are rounded off by a 
change on the throne at the beginning and a change in party government 
at the end, they remain wedged between more important dividing lines. 

It is a pity in this respect that the publishers have chosen to say that 
‘Many of the problems of to-day are shown in embryo in the years 
immediately after the death of Queen Victoria’, for the social and 
economic problems have mostly an earlier birth, and the attitudes and 
expectations which give a pattern to late Victorian England did largely 
persist until the shock of 1914. 

Mr Adams has dealt well with these difficulties. He has cast a bright 
and interpretative light on years which are usually lost in the shadows 
of the Queen’s death or left neglected in the ante-room of Liberal policy 
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after 1906. The account is thoroughly documented and yet the detail of 
research is taken in stride and woven into an ever lucid and often 
brilliantly attractive narrative. There is an encouraging wit and a cool 
irony. He has several important themes to reveal and no axe to grind, 
although he places great emphasis on the economic causation of events. 

It is as if he wished to remind himself and the reader that assessments 
of the character and talents of leading politicians, even of Cromer, 
Milner and Curzon, ‘ the great proconsuls’, must never take precedence 
over the acknowledgment that it is always a basic economic root which 
lies beneath the variegated flowerings of men’s motives. His assessments 
of men are often fascinating portrait sketches, and it would be a pity if 
these were felt to be so much colourful covering to be unwrapped in 
order to unearth an impersonal theory. 

Faced with the problem of presenting important developments in 
Imperial theory and practice, Mr Adams offers a chapter on ‘ Historical 
Causation’. Here he writes, ‘ The discovery of the human unconscious 
has certainly made history more difficult, but it has increased the possi- 
bility of accuracy’! He reasons that, while we once knew that evidence 
might be unreliable, we now know that man, unconscious of his motives, 
will leave a lie for the historian where he meant honestly to leave the 
truth, but that the historian now so on his guard will be more aware of 
the ‘authentic note’ which is bound to be revealed, since ‘few are in 
control of themselves’. This I find doubtful reasoning, and, if true, also 
applicable to the historian himself. It opens too many temptations to 
discount the motives of the actors on the grounds that they rarely knew 
what they did. It offers too great a temptation to the historian to find 
his own view proven by selected facts. 

Some of the best things in the book (and there are many good things 
from which to select) seemed to me to occur when the unconscious was 
forgotten, and Mr Adams was engaged on piling up the evidence from 
speeches, letters and journals to illuminate a theme. His account of the 
cross currents in the Conservative Party over Tariff Reform, for example, 
is an absorbing piece of analysis and exposition. The changes in Foreign 
Policy to which he gives considerable attention, and which are, as he 
shows, in their reflection of the increasing weight of America in European 
matters, an embryonic stage of to-day’s balances, are described clearly 
and simply. Perhaps too simply with the constant emphasis on industrial 
competition for markets and raw materials. For Germany did not at 
some point cease to think as a European Power and emerge as a 
maritime and colonial one; the Anglo-German conversations of 1901 
carry evidence of a German bid for an English promise of European 
neutrality, and it can be argued that German colonial demands were 
diplomatic levers to press England in a sensitive spot. After all German 
colonies were economic dead loss. 

Whatever is the right view, Mr Adams has made every aspect of the 
years of interest. And it is a pleasure to think that perhaps so much 
detailed research is presented so vividly and easily because the author is 
an extra-mural tutor. ° NORMAN DEES. 
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SCIENCE IN EDUCATION, by M. C. Nokes. (Macdonald, London, 158 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

As a precursor of a series of texts designed to bring to the general 
student a comprehensible application of metaphysics, this work by the 
senior science master of Harrow School would be most admirable. Its 
professed intention is to give to teachers and students-in-training not 
only an account of scientific method, but an appreciation of the distinc- 
tion between problems soluble by rational thought alone and those 
needing a clear conception of the ultimate character of values. In truth, 
this is an attempt to bring to a focus on the question of the place of 
science in the curriculum, those fundamentals of the interdependent 
studies of epistemology, ontology and axiology that have relevance. 
Within the limitations of space, Mr Nokes has achieved his purpose, 
but no reader of this book can feel otherwise than that he has been 
granted all too brief a glimpse into the studies that go to make science 
valid and belief true. Perhaps rather than the author, it will be the reader 
who has failed if he remains unconscious of the fact that Mr Nokes’s 
survey of the nature of science is inadequate. Science is unique in 
possessing the three characteristics of critical discrimination, generality 
and empirical verification—any study lacking one or other of these 
elements is not a science and this renders clear the position of history 
and philosophical studies which in turn lack the second and third of 
these attributes. Mr Nokes would have done well to have reminded us 
of how the scope and significance of such terms as ‘ philosophy’ and 
‘history ’ have changed through the ages and how the man of science has 
reached the position wherein he would regard disinterestedness as the 
quintessence of pure science and not its practical exploitation as the 
motive force behind its study. The author, however, more than makes 
up for this by his illuminating analysis of scientific method into its 
components of technical method and logical process. In treating the 
status and meaning of ‘ law’ in science, the distinction between descriptive 
and quantitative laws is one that is deceptively simple and it would be 
more satisfying to the class of student to whom Mr Nokes appeals to 
expound with some greater detail the distinction between laws of 
co-existence and of sequence and that between ultimate and derivative 
laws. This treatment of order in nature might more happily have followed 
the discussion of inductive and deductive methods, rather than preceding 
it, and then it would have become apparent to the reader that by 
‘uniformity of nature’ we mean simply that there exist laws of uniform 
connections and not that these laws are completely rigid, that all the 
phenomena of nature are covered by law that the course of nature is 
uniform. Invaluable, however, to all his readers is Mr Nokes’s account 
of ‘explanation’ in science from the stage of animistic religion to the 
present-day openmindedness on the value of scientific theories. 

‘Scientists and their writings’ form the subject of the succeeding 
section, but it is not at all certain that the author’s wisest course was to 
devote such detailed attention to the exposition of Ogden and Richards’s 
symbolism, or indeed to claim that the six canons of symbolism provide 
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a complete substitute for formal logic. However, if this part of the book 
succeeds in impressing upon all the vital need for care in the use of 
language to convey thoughts with accuracy and in the avoidance of 
emotive words and phrases, then it will have achieved much. This 
analysis of ‘meaning’ leads us to the meaning of ‘truth’ and the 
chapter on ‘ Science and Truth’ is one wherein the reader must be plainly 
advised to be critical of his guide and sceptical of his author’s judgment. 
The conception of ‘law’ as covering classification and description is 
too all-embracing, and classification should be regarded as a method of 
science, a way of knowing or regarding things, and also divided into 
‘natural’ and ‘artificial’. Furthermore, the pragmatic approach to truth 
is one not to be rejected lightly, and it should be explained objectively 
how the pragmatists, Nietzsche, Schiller and William James, broke with 
tradition, dropped the correspondence theory of truth and emphasized 
the distinction between useful and useless beliefs. 

Most suggestive and inspiring are the remaining chapters of 
Mr Nokes’s book, chapters on ‘ Education’, ‘The Needs of Society’, 
and ‘The Relations of Science with War, Religion and Art’. Each, 
however, is an ample topic for a complete and lengthy volume and a 
bibliography for each chapter would have been a welcome addition for the 
use of many who should find food for thought in these stimulating pages. 
The author does less than justice, unhappily, when he omits the name 
of Einstein from his concluding paragraph on the last page. 

To all those interested in the fundamental problems of philosophy, 
concerned in fostering the rational approach, or anxious to justify the 
aim and purpose of scientists and pure science, this book may be strongly 
commended as informative and provocative. Discussion groups will need 
it and may future editions justify a substantial enlargement of its pages! 

E. C. MILLINGTON. 


FULL ENJOYMENT, by Norman Crosby. (The New Democracy Series, 
Nicholson & Watson, 1948, 128 pp. 6s.) 

Forty per cent of all adults complete pool coupons. In 1939 there 
were more cinema seats per head of the population in Britain (one to 
every ten persons) than anywhere else in the world. Between 80 and 
90 million attendances at football matches were recorded during the 
year. In 1938 £260 millions were spent annually on drink, five and a half 
times the amount spent on reading matter ; in 1945 the sum spent on 
drink had increased (or should one say had dropped) to £300 millions 
which was four times the figure for reading matter. 45,000 amateur 
football matches are played each week-end in the winter and there are 
12,000 brass bands with 300,000 bandsmen in works and mines in 
Britain. In Nottingham in 1945 43 per cent of youth clubs met in schools 
and 26 percent in church halls. Thirty-five per cent of Third Programme 
listeners are working-class. 

These facts are selected at random from the pages of Full Enjoyment 
which is a useful summary of information about leisure time occupations 
and organization in Britain. The book contains little new material and 
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even the opinions which Mr Crosby hazards on what are sometimes 
rather unfortunately called the problems of leisure are already fairly 
widely accepted. But the book is none the less valuable in bringing 
together the material, some being otherwise only available in reports 
and pamphlets. It is well set out and copiously illustrated, and the 
Isotype diagrams, though some would grasp their meaning more clearly 
were the argument set out in words, will be useful to a lecturer on social 
institutions who uses an epidiascope. 

There are some omissions which might be rectified in a future edition. 
Neither Townswomens Guilds nof Co-operative Guilds are mentioned, 
nor are Rural Music Schools or the English Folk Song and Dance 
Society. Churches and political parties are not dealt with though they 
have considerable importance as leisure-time organizations. More 
emphasis might perhaps have been given to the variety of voluntary 
bodies which exist in most areas and contribute to the solution of 
problems of leisure. In a town of 3,335 inhabitants, for instance, it was 
recently found that there were forty-five voluntary societies, most of 
which provided a use for leisure, constructive or otherwise. Some mistakes 
also need correction. Mr Crosby confuses educational and residential 
settlements and wrongly implies that it is easier to run ‘classes’ than 
social and recreational activities in them (p. 50). 

Probably no book on leisure time facilities could ever be complete 
but this is a useful addition to what is available on English Social 
Institutions and could be used as a text for a Discussion Group. 

H.E.S.M. 
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HuMAN RELATIONS, by Rom Landau. (Faber and Faber, 368 pp. 16s.) 

Mr Rom Landau in his latest work has chosen the vast theme of 
Human Relations. In his introduction he points out that his book will 
deal with such permanent influences on human intercourse as environ- 
ment, sex, education, individual character, and also include the influence 
of dreams and of trifles that might easily be dismissed as insignificant. 
The author states that all he can attempt to accomplish ‘is to elucidate 
the true nature of such relations, expose the roots from which they 
derive nourishment, and armed with such knowledge, try to evolve means 
for rendering them less at the mercy of accident, wish-dream, self- 
deception or laziness ’. My general impression is that in this presentation 
of human relationships, too much has been attempted. I personally 
would have preferred the treatment of this vital subject to have been 
confined to a more limited field and dealt with in much more detail. 

The author states categorically that although we have mastered a 
great deal of the material world, added to life’s comforts and greatly 
increased our knowledge, in the realms of bettering human relations we 
have made no progress at all. He goes further in pointing out that science 
has been unable to invent anything against the jealousy, envy, misunder- 
standings and grudges that disrupt personal relationships. This assess- 
ment is a little too sweeping, since it does not indicate that the social 
scientists in many parts of the world have been very much aware of the 
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problems of human relationships and have suggested many useful pro- 
posals ; this was significantly illustrated in the work of the International 
Congress of Mental Health which was held last year. A most promising 
practice of the experts in human understanding was their developing of 
the technique of working in teams in order that they may pool their 
wisdom towards the betterment of human relations. Our author points 
out that an acceptable form of guidance in human relations must be 
evolved from personal experience of life which will make use of the 
findings of science with special reference to that of modern psychology 
and will temper them by reference to practical morality and deepen 
them by the awareness of all those spiritual truths which emerge as the 
most powerful element in human relations. The stressing of spiritual 
truths is a constant factor throughout this work, especially with reference 
to our over-mechanized society and the need for training in human 
relationships to counter the dwarfing of the individual personality by a 
too massive centralization of our modern system. 

There will be general agreement with the view that in the long run it 
is the family whose influence proves strongest. The author main- 
tains that young parents have received little instruction as to their 
new responsibilities. It is suggested that many fathers imagine that 
educating their children means little more than instilling into them their 
own likes and dislikes; and for many a mother bringing up children 
implies providing them with meals, clothes and a mixture of cuddling 
and scolding ; and that the great problems of adiustment and readjust- 
ment to the world of strangers, to the mysteries of religion, sex, culture 
and a hundred other spheres of human activities are left to look after 
themselves. In view of the general concern that has been expressed 
repeatedly about the deterioration of family life in this country, many 
educational, religious and youth organizations have indicated the means 
by which young people could learn to grapple with their future problems 
of home making. This should surely be taken into account. 

The chapter on education is full of stimulating ideas, but, in my view, 
too brief to get down to a comprehensive examination of the educational 
aspects of human relations. There is no reference to the work of the 
English and American educational and sociological organizations who 
have worked in this field with promising results. Many educationists 
will agree with Mr Landau’s view that ‘ you cannot teach humanity, 
right thoughts or right citizenship without first instilling such know- 
ledge, with all its personal implications, in the individual’. He rightly 
stresses the need for co-operation between parent and school in the 
solution of the many problems of human relationships ; the Home and 
School Council, in fact, has for many years—through its affiliated 
parent-teachers’ associations—made many contributions towards ihe 
provision of ‘relevant education for the parents, and for persuading 
them to realize that true education is the joint concern of home and 
school ’. 

This book should provide fruitful material for discussion and stimulate 
thought on the extensive range of its topics. M. DOMNITZ. 
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PENGUIN Prints. (1) Yacht approaching coast, by J. M. W. Turner 
(5s. 4d., including 1s. 4d. purchase tax); (2) Landscape with yellow 
birds, by Paul Klee (6s., including 2s. purchase tax); (3) View of 
Windsor Castle, by John Piper (6s., including 2s. purchase tax) ; 
(4) Le Chardonneret, by Pablo Picasso (6s., including 2s. purchase 
tax). (Published by Penguin Books Ltd., Harmonsworth, Middlesex.) 

Quite wrongly, our first reactions are economic rather than aesthetic. 
For there is a big difference between six pence and six shillings. Penguin 
Books made their name and history when first they published the best 
literature at what was once the price of ten cigarettes and contributed to 
a revolution in adult education. Subsequently, Puffins and King Penguins 
delighted the young and charmed the old. Penguin Modern Painters 
opened the door on more colourful vistas leading logically to these 
Penguin Prints. 

The cost seems comparatively high, but one-third is scandalously 
accounted for by purchase tax so that whilst it is still possible to improve 
the mind under Penguin aegis at the rate of one and sixpence for literary 
classics, it will cost four shillings plus 334 per cent to delight the eye with 
these reproductions. Such is the craziness of cultural economics ; litera- 
ture goes free, whilst plays and music are exempt from entertainments 
tax if they can be shown to be ‘ educational’. Maybe our administration 
still has a subconscious puritan obsession as to the wickedness of painting 
so that it must be penalized. 

These considerations aside, this is an admirable new venture. The prints 
are issued in a card folder with tactfully brief notes so that they may be 
kept in book form, used as teaching illustrations or framed to replace, 
we hope, ‘ The Stag at Bay’. Of the first four titles perhaps the most 
delightful in colour and content is the Klee, suitable for the nursery and 
for adult children. This is superb colour printing for the money. By 
comparison, although it is a very good popular choice, the Turner seems 
a little garish. Undoubtedly it must have been difficult to reproduce, and 
without actually being able to compare it with the original, one suspects 
that the reds have gone a little out of hand. 

Least satisfactory, both as a picture and as a reproduction is Piper’s 
View of Windsor Castle, an essay in the artist’s now over-familiar scheme 
of yellows and greys; but, framed, it would make a discreet decorative 
item in a suburban villa if the owner wanted to be regarded as a bit 
dashing. Strangest choice is the Picasso since, presumably, the public 
will expect a shocker and instead will find a near-realistic drawing of two 
birds and a nest on a branch in monotone black and white. This is one 
of the illustrations for an edition of Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle. Experts 
will marvel at the quality of the reproduction, the nervous flutter of the 
drawing and the textures, but it may not have much popular appeal. 

Presumably, this initial selection to launch the series has been directed 
at various sections of the purchasing public and like the original Penguin 
books is a mixture of thrillers and classics. At a time when really good 
reproductions are difficult to acquire except at prohibitive prices, this is 
a publishing venture to welcome. The need is great, particularly in the 
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field of further education, and whilst congratulating the publishers we 
hope they may rapidly produce as extensive a collection of good repro- 
ductions of fine paintings as they have of books and plays. But opinion 
should be roused to remove this iniquitous tax on what must be regarded 
as educational material of primary importance. 

TREVOR THOMAS. 


Six CENTURIES OF RuSsSO/POLISH RELATIONS, by W. P. and Z. Coates. 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 21s.) 

The first five and a half centuries of the title are covered in some 
ninety pages ; the last half-century in about a hundred. This in itself is a 
measure of the importance attached by the authors to the various parts 
of their subject. Just as significant is the subtle anti-Polish bias displayed 
throughout—that is, until 1945, when for almost the first time in Poland’s 
history an era of progress and enlightenment sets in. But though this 
may well be comparatively true—the attitude of the London Poles 
during the war certainly does not inspire any confidence that the 
situation would have been better under their handling, but rather the 
contrary—the authors over-state their case. Mr Mickolajczyk’s book, 
The Pattern of Soviet Domination, would be a useful corrective to some 
of their statements. Other evidence that has recently come to light also 
tends to upset the authors’ belief that the Hitler-Stalin agreement of 
1939 did not provide for a fourth Partition and that the Russian 
occupation of Eastern Poland was merely undertaken as a barrier to 
future German advances. 

But this aspect is only a reflection of the book’s more fundamental 
fault—it appears to be based entirely on secondary sources, with the 
exception of various government statements and quotations from leading 
articles in The Times thrown in for good measure. 

The style, unfortunately does litt!e to diminish the resultant impression 
of superficiality. It is occasionally simple to the point of naiveté. This 
description of Ivan the Terrible, for example, is almost good enough to 
qualify for ‘1066 And All That’: ‘Ivan IV was undoubtedly a mixture 
of cruelty and far-sighted wisdom. The cruelty was very much fostered 
by the circumstances in which he grew up and lived and in essence was 
not so very much different from the habitual cruelties of some other 
monarchs of the time. He was very passionate and in fits of uncon- 
trollable rage could be guilty of very horrible acts.’ 

LIONEL KOCHAN. 


Man, MIND, AND MusIc, by Frank Howes. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

This is a book to read slowly. In point of fact I read it twice, and if I 
remain unconvinced it is not because I think Mr Howes is wrong, but 
because I am not able to follow the working of a mind which is trained 
to think along different lines from those we ordinary mortals follow. 
He has momentum before he receives impact. For him music is the dye 
in the wool, and no aspect of life and thought can escape its colouring. 

During the first reading I felt that I was at a kind of bus station with 
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buses advertised to go to many fascinating places. We boarded several, 
and sometimes started on a journey only to stop part way. Sometimes the 
driver started his engine, switched off, and climbed out again. Now this 
sense of disappointment is certainly not Mr Howes’s fault. I should have 
read the preface more carefully. ‘. . . Though I cannot claim profound 
knowledge of these subjects I have ventured to explore along these lines. 
In so doing I have uncovered the fundamentals of what I believe about 
music. The book is therefore in some sense my musical Credo, and has 
a basic unity beneath its somewhat wide range of topics.’ 

And here lies the key. Ostensibly we set out to discover if music can 
assist us in all those studies which man pursues to help him understand 
the creative man, anthropology, ethnology, the five ‘departments’ of 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology. In actual fact we find ourselves 
trying to discover if all these things can help us understand our music. 

None of this, however, can detract from Mr Howes’s remarkable 
achievement. In many chapters he is breaking new ground, particularly 
in those dealing with philosophy and music. It is more than safe to say 
that students of all the wide range of subjects he covers with his researches 
and his scholarship will have a strong sidelight thrown on their studies. 
More than that, he asserts that the history of music can offer a corpus 
of very valuable factual knowledge to students of anthropology and 
ethnology, for example. 

In some places the book sets the mind off on entrancing journeys on 
its own. For instance, his three pages on Greek music (I wished there 
had been more) relate the claims of Plato and Pythagoras not to what 
we understand as music, but to what remains of the music of the East 
—the anthropological approach to music, in fact. In other words, what 
was a wide range of expression to the ancients is to our ears the most 
minutely graduated subtlety. We know the same thing ourselves in a 
much smaller way when we listen to ancient instruments in the hands of 
artists like Mr Dolmetsch. 

And from there we can go off and speculate on music as a means of 
communication between men’s minds. 

We get out and walk, so to speak. 

But I always have more than a suspicion that Mr Howes has been 
there before. 

ARCHIE SMITH. 


Among the recent issues by PENGUIN BOOKS we would particu- 
larly notice reprints of E. H. Carr’s The Romantic Exiles (2s. 6d.), 
J. Dover Wilson’s Life in Shakespeare’s England (2s. 6d.) and Rex 
Warner’s translation of Xenophon The Persian Expedition (1s. 6d.). 
Most welcome, perhaps, is a reprint of Francis Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail (2s. 6d.), a vivid contemporary account of the life of the American 
Indian of a century ago. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, by Martin S. Briggs. (Allen and Unwin, 
1949, 80 pp. 6s.) 

The author of this book presents an inspiring picture of what our lives 
might be with a little town-planning. As in his book, Architecture, a 
companion-volume of Town and Country Planning, both in the County 
College Books series, Mr Briggs is practical. His account is short and 
direct and never becomes boring. The history of town-planning is made 
unbelievably fascinating. Town-planning like architecture affects our 
daily lives and it is important that the younger generation should 
become aware of its importance. Mr Briggs gives an idealistic yet 
mature picture of what can be achieved by town-planning. The ideal 
is not, however, completely unattainable. Planning for rebuilding will 
cost phenomenal sums, but this book stresses that with patience, fifty 
years’ patience perhaps, a plan can be followed and worth-while results 
be obtained. The diagrams and charts done by the author are excellent 
and clear. A short reading list is given. Read in conjunction with 
Architecture, this book should provide a sound basis for further study 
for the citizen of to-morrow. 


SoME EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH HANDWRITING PREPARED FOR ESSEX 
CounTy CouNciL RECORDS OFFICE, by Hilda E. P. Grieve. 
(Chelmsford Essex Record Office Publications, No. 6, 1949.) 

A student confronted with a yellowed page from which the writing is 
fading will find his difficulties increased by unfamiliar handwriting and 
abbreviations. Only by careful study of the accepted abbreviations used 
both in English and Church Latin will the documents become intelligible. 
This attractive publication affords the student of archives an opportunity 
to study the pitfalls before he meets them. An alphabet illustrating the 
various forms of letters found in the old law hands is followed by 
photographs of examples of parish records of all types, Manorial Rolls, 
Household and Stock Inventory, Petty Constables’ Vagrancy Returns, 
Parish Surveyors’ Presentments, etc. Each photograph is faced with an 
annotated transcription of the text. Latin texts are also given in transla- 
tion at the end, together with a note on methods of abbreviation and a 
short list of books for reference. The whole provides a most useful 
introduction to parish records for the student of local history. 
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Recent recordings from Decca are so diverse in subject matter that it 
is not easy to find any connecting link between them. All music is, 
however, an attempt to express emotions and thoughts and to create 
beauty through the medium of sound patterns, an attempt which is met 
with many and varied reactions from the listener. Some will see no 
beauty in the cacophonies of Stravinsky’s ‘Symphony of Psalms’, but 
after repeated hearings of which the gramophone admits, will probably 
find themselves moved by the sincere and strange emotion of the work, 
as interpreted by Ansermet and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

On the other hand, a jump of a hundred and forty-six years (the 
‘Symphony of Psalms’ was produced in 1930) returns us to the clarity 
of Mozart’s C minor pianoforte concerto. Many people feel that 
Mozart’s facility precluded any real depth of expression. To my mind 
this is erroneous, especially as it concerns his later works, for in spite of 
the formal nature of all the art of this period, Mozart is rarely form- 
bound. Sonata form is the basis of his large symphonic output, yet every 
work sees some modification of this form to suit the utterance, and on 
the rare occasions when Mozart uses the minor key, this utterance 
ranges from the humorous to the sublime, rather than vice versa. 
Kathleen Long plays with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
conducted by Van Beinum in a performance which is as perfect in style 
as one could wish. Balance is good and I unhesitatingly recommend 
this as ‘ five-starred 

A form or structure can be played out, but Mozart had by no means 
said the final word in sonata form. On the other hand, Schubert did not 
contribute as much as Beethoven did to its significance. Schubert’s earlier 
symphonies reveal his indebtedness to other masters without any forcible 
imprint of his own personality, and his ‘ Sixth Symphony’ still shows 
signs of immaturity in this direction, if not in technique. As one would 
expect, the work is tuneful and facile, and it also reveals romantic 
tendencies which were beginning to enter the musical world. The first 
and second movements are, however, obviously influenced by Mozart 
and Haydn, and the Scherzo is as good imitation Beethoven as one could 
wish for, whilst the Finale looks to Rossini. The London Symphony 
Orchestra is conducted by Krips. The recording is sometimes rough, but 
the performance is individual, sensitive and never dull. 

Three tone-poems represent the more romantic conception of music 
in which the emotional content struggles to assert its mastery over form, 
itself guided by some external, possibly literary programme. The first, 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale’ by Saint-Saens, is based on the legend of 
Hercules, enslaved by the Lydian queen, Omphale. The background of 
the spinning wheel, effectively portrayed in the music, gives rhythmic 
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support to the skittish and wily character of the queen as she is repre- 
sented in the various coquettish themes. The composer has added a note 
to the score, warning that the programme is not to be accepted too 
literally, and indeed the freshness and charm of the music needs no 
prop for enjoyment. Charles Miinch conducts the Orchestre de la 
Société du Conservatoire de Paris. 

Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklirung’ is longer and more impres- 
sive. The poem by Ritter which prefaces the score was, by the way, 
written after the music, and is concerned with the struggle between life 
and death, leading on to the idea of ‘transfiguration’. Passionate and 
robust, the music is not so grim as would appear from the title, though 
the struggles of the dying man with death give Strauss the opportunity 
for some exciting music against which the nobler transfiguration theme 
sounds rather banal. Based on an extended and rather loose sonata form 
the themes of ebbing time, of childhood recalled, of dying struggles and 
finally of death and transfiguration are easily recognizable and poetry 
appears to be satisfactorily linked with a more formal approach than is 
sometimes apparent in the works of the Romantics. The recording is 
on the whole admirable, and Krauss and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra do full justice to the work in a performance which is vivid 
and artistic. 

Debussy finished ‘La Mer’ in March 1905. This work consists of 
three symphonic sketches inspired by the sea for which ‘I have always 
retained a passionate love’, as the composer wrote to a friend. It met 
with severe criticism, one critic going as far as noting ‘a complete 
systematic absence of all unity of ideas . . . a continuous succession of 
vague, glittering effects’. On the other hand, Jean Marnold wrote, 
‘“Le Mer” has both power and charm; grandeur and delicacy are 
blended together, and interweave their shimmering colours into one 
fascinating polyphonic tissue full of extraordinary verve and brilliant 
fantasy.’ I leave the listener to decide which of these criticisms is just. 
Debussy’s style in this work can be compared with that of the pointillist 
painters ; it is certainly elaborate and detailed, yet every touch of colour 
carries weight. The recording is dry, particularly in the first sketch, 
though Ansermet and the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande have captured 
the style if not the spirit of the music. 

Brief mention must be made of a few other works. The Griller quartet 
give an admirable performance of Dvorak’s Nigger quartet, marred only 
by imperfect balance in the recording. Written in the same year as the 
. ‘New World Symphony ’ (1893), this quartet was inspired by impressions 
of America gained during Dvorak’s brief stay as director of the New 
York Conservatory and his themes are based on the features of Indian 
and Negro folk-tunes. The recording of two cello pieces, ‘ Prelude’ by 
Emanuel Moor and an arrangement of de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance 
is so clear that one or two spots of poor intonation are shown up in what 
otherwise is a vigorous and artistic performance by Zara Nelsova. The 
habit of re-hashing pieces for virtuosi is becoming more and more 
prevaleni. Ida Haendel plays ‘La Vida Breve’, again by de Falla, and 
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‘Chant de Roxane’ by Szymanowski with superb skill. There is an 
excellent record by Sebastian Peschko of Schumann’s ‘ Romance 
No. 2’, and Chopin’s ‘ Prelude in D flat’. Vocal records are plentiful, 
but I would select ‘Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd Schén’ from ‘ Die 
Zauberfiéte’ sung by Anton Dermota and ‘Air des Adieux’ from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Joan of Arc’, with Eugenia Zareska as the contralto, as 
most worthy of attention. They are sung with artistry and feeling, which, 
together with the good’ voice that both artists indubitably possess, are 
the most important factors to be considered. 

Finally the record of Mendelssohn’s third Organ sonata by Jeanne 
Demessieux. The playing of this young lady is in the best French tradi- 
tion in which her teacher, Marcel Dupré, holds an honoured position. 
She plays with more than usual fire and virtuosity, yet the climax loses 
no point owing to skilful registration and timing. The sonata lacks a 
finale and therefore the record omits the rather sentimental slow 
movement, and the first movement forms a satisfactory entity with its 
triumphant introduction and coda, and well-knit fugue. 

NORMAN HEARN. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
H.M. INSPECTORS 


Applications are invited from men and women for posts as H.M. Inspector 
under the Ministry of Education. Candidates who should preferably be 
under 50 on the 31st December, 1949, should possess good educational 
qualifications and experience in Adult Education. Applications will be 
specially welcomed from candidates who have qualifications in Economics, 
Philosophy and Psychology. 


The posts which are permanent and pensionable carry a salary scale for 
the London area of : : 


£900 x 30 — £1,050 x 35 — £1,225 x 50 — £1,370 (man) 

£800 x 30 — £1,100 x 35 — £1,200 (woman) 
The salaries of Inspectors working outside the London area are less by 
£40 at each point of the scale. 
In special cases successful candidates may be appointed at a commencing 
salary above the minimum. 
Further particulars, together with the application form, may be obtained on 
application in writing to 
The Secretary, Ministry of Education (Inspectors’ Section), Curzon 

Street House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
THE {CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS WILL BE 318t JULY, 1949 


. 
‘ 


